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UNITY OR PLURALITY OF HUMANKIND? 
By C. StanrLtanp WakKE* 


Near the beginning of the nineteenth century, in 1801, M. de 
Virey declared his opinion that mankind was composed of two 
species, the white and the black, each divided into six races, 
and these, in their turn, into families. This opinion did not 
meet with much acceptance, and since then various other classi- 
fications of human races have been suggested, that enforced by 
Dr. Paul Topinard, in his “ Eléments d’Anthropologie Générale,”’ 
being perhaps the most generally received. This division into 
three typical stocks, the black, the yellow and the white, had 
already been proposed by M. de Quatrefages, whose classification 
of races, however, failed, as pointed out by Dr. Topinard, in sev- 
eral important particulars, especially in relation to the blacks of 
India and Australia, and in the positions assigned to the Japanese 
and the Polynesians. M. G. Sergi, in his work on “The Mediter- 
ranean Race,” first published in 1895, gives strong reasons for 
introducing a fourth type, that of the brown or Mediterranean 
race, but it is not necessary to discuss this point in the present 
article. 

Within the last few years, M. de Virey’s idea of there being two 
fundamental types of man, the white and the black, has beén 
revived. The ground for this has been recertly stated by Dr. 
G. A. Dorsey,# as follows: ‘“‘There are two great races, the 

*A notice of the death of Mr C. Staniland Wake has 
reached the editor of this journal. It has awakened 
many memories of the past. Mr. Wake was known to 
a large number of the archaeologists of Great Britain, 
and his articles have been appreciated by the readers 
of the American Antiquarian through many years. . 

+ A critical notice of M. Sergi’s work, by the present writer, 
will be found in The American Antiquarian for 1900. 


t See The Chicago Daily Tribune for Nov. 16, 1909. 
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negroid or Indian Ocean race and the white or Pacific Ocean 
race. In this latter division of mankind are included the ab- 
original inhabitants of America, Asia, with the exception of the 
southern end of the Indian and Malay peninsulas, and Europe. 
In this widespread white race are innumerable local types, but 
all are marked off from the negroid race by the absence of black 
pigmentation of the skin, woolly or frizzly hair, low develop- 
ment of the nose and great length of arm as compared with 
length of leg.” Dr. Dorsey adds: “Perhaps the blond north 
European and the fair, white-skinned, hairy Aino of Yesso may 
be regarded as the extremes, or, as the zoOlogists would say, the 
mutants of the white race; but those whose business it is to 
study physical man declare their inability to recognize the 
existence of the line of demarcation which formerly was sup- 
posed to exist and separate the European or Caucasic from the 
Asiatic or Mongolian race.” 

In judging of the proposed dual classification of human races 
as thus stated, we see that five chief points require consideration. 
Before treating of these, it should be observed that, evidently, 
the real question to be decided is that between the unity or 
the duality of origin of the existing races of man. For whether 
there was originally only one human stock or type, or whether 
there were originally two distinct stocks, the fact that there are 
now three or more substocks or races is prima facie in favor of 
the unity of man’s origin; as the causes which have led to the 
variation of the primitive type or types, giving rise to various 
subtypes or races, may have been competent to give rise to the 
groups of black peoples on the one hand and to the groups of 
white peoples on the other hand, whatever the original stock 
may have been like. 

Dr. Topinard has some remarks on this point which are 
deserving of close attention. After referring to certain facts 
telating to the existence of secondary types, he proceeds: “ But 
at the same time all the types, whether general or secondary, 
are easily reducible to a single one. What Blumenbach did with 
the forms of the head, is more easily obtained with the propor- 
tions of the body. By elongating slightly this and diminishing 
that, we can understand all that is under our observation;’”’ 
in accordance with the idea enunciated by Quételet, that diver- 
sity in proportion is individual and due to variations engendering 
themselves about a central and sole type. Dr. Topinard re- 
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marks further: “That the environment and the kind of life, 
acting similarly during infancy on a whole mass of individuals 
subject to the same influences, tends to impart the same direc- 
tion to these individual differences; while alliances of these 
individuals among each other tend strongly to confirm and per- 
petuate these variations; whereby they are alike among them- 
selves in a general manner and different from those exposed to 
other influences, and thus develop diversity and fixity of types. 
The mysterious force which maintains zodlogical autonomies 
is d hypothesis: there is then only heredity, favored in a certain 
sense and confirming individual acquisitions due at first to chance. 
The proportions of the body are characters as permanent as 
others, but not more so. It is thus perfectly possible that all 
the types we distinguish amid individual variations, the existing 
as well as the ancient, may be reducible to a single type and con- 
sequently can be derived fromit. But that does not forbid that 
during the time covered by our investigations there exist many 
arrested types that cannot ‘be confounded. What always re- 
mains from the domain of the most ethereal imagination, is 
the conception in favor of the European and, outside of the 
laws of physiology and of the adaptation of the form to these 
laws, of an ideal of proportion responding to that which artists 
dream of as the highest and the sole expression of the beautiful.’’* 

M. de Quatrefages says truly on this subject: “Every race is a 
resultant whose components are partly the species itself, partly 
the sum of the modifying agents which have produced the devia- 
tion from the type. ... But with the negro and the White, 
the question is much more complex. These two extreme types 
represent the last product of two series of long-continued actions, 
whose diversity and multiplicity are indicated by the geographi- 
cal stations themselves. Europe and tropical Africa have given 
them, if the expression may be used, the last touches; but their 
outline was sketched out long before they reached their present 
habitat.” f 

We will now consider the several points raised in support of the 
contention that there is a fundamental distinction between the 
“‘negroid or Indian ocean race,”’ and the “white or Pacific ocean 


* “Eléments d’Anthropologie Générale,’”’ p. 1108. 


+. “ Histoire Générale des Races Humaines”’ (Vol. I, p: 256). 
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race.’ According to this view, the white race is distinguished 
from the negroid race by the absence of (a) black pigmenta- 
tion of the skin, (b) woolly or frizzly hair, (c) low development 
of the nose, and (d) great length of arm as compared with length 
of leg. The most important of these characters in the present 
relation is evidently that of color, the contrast being between 
the white and the black types of man. The former is said to 
include the aboriginal inhabitants of Europe, America and 
Asia, with the exception of the southern end of the Indian and 
Malay peninsulas. This exception is made to exclude from the 
white stock the dark peoples found throughout Southern India, 
chiefly as hill tribes, and in Malacca. The Negroid type or stock, 
according to that view, will embrace all the peoples of Africa 
and the numerous islands of the Pacific area, unless, indeed, 
those of Malay descent are to be excluded. This would relegate 
to the black stock the light-colored Polynesians, who probably 
represent an intruding element from Southern Asia, but con- 
nected by language with the Malays on the one side and the dark 
Melanesian stock on the other side. On the African continent 
there are peoples, the pure-blooded Fulbe or Fellatah of the 
Soudan, for example, who stand in much the same relation to 
the negroid peoples of Africa as do the Polynesians to those of 
Oceanica. On the other hand, in India some of the high caste 
Brahmins are almost black. Cases of this kind show how un- 
satisfactory color is as an actual test of race. 

Dr. Topinard, after a careful consideration of the question of 
color and its value as a typical character,* sums up as follows: 
“From this examination I conclude that the two types, white 
and black, considered in their highest expression, are, finally, 
the only serious applications to be drawn from color; that the 
various yellow and red types in particular can only accessorily 
serve to distinguish races, and that color, in a general way, is 
an unsatisfactory character, overrated and difficult to manage.” 
The French anthropologist had previously (p. 332) pointed out 
that the division made by Virey into whites and blacks con- 
founded negroes with blacks having straight hair, and that if 
the yellow and red types are retained it is through the nasal 
index or the hair, and certainly not owing totheircolor. Finally, ° 
Dr. Topinard remarks (p. 349): ‘While rejecting color as the 


* Op. cit. p. 307 et seq. 
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primordial character of " classification, we will make use of 
the three words of Cuvier: white, yellow and black, in preference 
to the more proper ones of leptorrine, mesorrhine and platyr- 
thine. It is a concession to the usual practice.””’ Asa secondary 
division, however, he accepts the types of color designed by the 
terms blond, brown and red among the whites, and some other 
less important distinctions in other branches. 

If we refer to the works of M. de Quatrefages, we find that he 
goes so far as to declare, in his ‘“‘ Historie Générale des Races 
Humaines”’ (p. 305), that the facts cited by him prove that the 
coloration of the skin has in reality no value when it is sought 
to determine to what fundamental stock a human race belongs. 
He had previously remarked (p. 156), that the pigment of the 
skin of all races has a yellow tinge, which is very striking in the 
mulatto or offspring of the mixture of white and black indi- 
viduals, and he infers that yellow was the dominant tint with 
primitive man. In another work,* M. de Quatrefages. points 
out, in explaining the source of the coloration of the skin, that 
the skin of the negro is exactly the same in composition as that 
of the white man and that the mucous layer, situated between 
the dermis and the epidermis, is the seat of color and is “formed 
of cells which are of a pale yellow in the fair white, of a more or 
less brownish yellow in the dark white, and of a blackish brown 
in the negro.”” He adds: “The color of the skin depends upon 
a simple secretion which is subject to modification under a 
number of circumstances, as is the case, with many others. 
There is, therefore, nothing strange in the fact that some human 
groups, differing widely in other respects, should resemble each 
other in the matter of color. This is the reason why the Hindoo 
(Aryan), the Bishoree and the Moor (Semitic), although belong- 
ing to the white race, assume the same and even a darker hue 
than the true negro. It also explains the fact that the color 
of the negro approximates in certain cases to that of peoples 
belonging to the white stock who are more or less of a brown 
color, or assumes a hue which recalls exactly that of the yellow 
races” (p. 56). Judging from the fact that neither the white 
race nor the yellow race shows any trace of negro blood, M. de 
Quatrefages concludes that the negro type is not the most an- 
cient. He adds, that the facts show with some probability, 


* “The Human Species’’ (1893), p. 49. 
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that the first races to appear were the yellow, or at least a part 
of them, who would thus be the oldest of the existing human 
family. The other yellow races, the blacks and the unaffiliated 
white peoples, whom the French anthropologist, following 
Prichard, classes as Allophyles, would soon follow, and then 
would come the Semites and finally the Aryans.* 

As to the pilous system, Dr. Topinard, after a careful con- 
sideration of the subject, declares that, curiously enough, the 
general type of the negro is characterized, not by the black 
color, but contrary to his etymology (niger), by woolly or crisp 
hair. He points out, that we meet on the surface of the globe 
with races having faces intensely black and who have neither 
the woolly hair nor the ensemble of the characters termed nigritic. 
Nevertheless, characters drawn from the pilous system are re- 
garded by Dr. Topinard as valuable for classification. He says,f 
that wherever such characters can be followed in a series of 
generations they “present themselves with unalterable con- 
stancy. They are permanent among the races within the 
horizon accessible to our direct observation. The influence of 
climate and nourishment on them affects only individuals. Mix- 
ture alone modifies them by dissociating and scattering them. 
They escape us then, and we could think that in this state they 
could enter into new combinations and become changed; though 
the latter is only a probability, and not demonstrated.” 

And yet Dr. Topinard is not satisfied with the results of a 
classification on the basis of hair character. After arranging 
taces into three groups (1), the straight-haired, which includes 
the yellow and the red (so-called) peoples of Asia.and America; 
(2), the woolly-haired or negroid peoples of Africa and Oceanica; 
(3), the curly-haired peoples, who include the Europeans, the 
Australians, the Nubians, etc. The French anthropologist writes 
{p. 289), as follows: ‘Evidently two of these groups are correct, 
if it is added that in the first group are comprised also both the 
Eskimo, the Red-skins, the Siberians, the Chinese, the Cochin- 
chinese, the Malays, and the Dravidians of India, and that in 
the second group are included all the negroes without exception. 
The only exception to make for the first group concerns the 


* “The Human Species,” p. 161, and see p. 454. 


t “Eléments d’Anthropologie Générale,” p. 288. 
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Polynesians; it is not yet proved that they have round and 
straight hair. This compels us to ask whether the Polynesia 
could not be a transition to another group, and whether it is really 
necessary to retain him among the oriental Asiatics. The 
third group, in turn, is not satisfactory. The union of Austra- 
lains with Europeans is not natural; thé Australians are so 
different, so negroid by most of their characters, that it is diffi- 
_ cult to leave them side by side in the same division.” 

That the highest type of man, the white European, should be 
classed with the dark people who are regarded by many anthro- 
pologists as the lowest of human races certainly appears strange; 
and yet if, as Dr. Topinard would seem to think, the nature of 
the hair is a more valuable race character than color of the skin, 
such an association may be proper after all. If instead of com- 
paring the Australian native with the European, he is compared 
with the Aifio of Japan, who is now usually assigned to the white 
stock, there is less appearance of incongruity in the grouping 
of the Australian with the European. For the Aino and the 
Australians agree in a special character, the abundance of the 
pilous system, particularly of the beard which is exhibited also 
by most of the European peoples. Upwards of thirty years 
ago, I contributed to the Revue d’ Anthropologie (1880), an article 
on “The Beard as a Face Character,”’ in which I endeavored to 
show that the presence or absence of the beard is a better char- 
acter for the purposes of classification than the nature of the 
hair; although it groups Papuans and Melanesians with Poly- 
nesians, Australians and Aino, as well as with the Dravidian and 
Mediterranean races, among the latter of these being included 
Europeans in general. Such a grouping, of course, gets rid of 
color as a race factor, and also the hair character, but it is not 
inconsistent with the division into dolicho-cephalic and brachy- 
cephalic proposed by Retzius and at one time generally accepted 
by anthropologists. : 

Let us now see what bearing nasal structure has on the ques- * 
tion of the classification of human races. On that point, as on 
those of pigmentation and hair structure, Dr. Topinard may be 
consulted with advantage. From him we learn that in judging 
of the nasal index of the skull, Broca placed the middle group 
from 48 inclusively to 52.9 inclusively, or 53 exclusively, that is 
to say, at 2% units above the median and 2% units below. 
“This,”’ says Dr. Topinard, “is correct; they are mesorrhines. 
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Above are the platyrrhines, large and flat nose, and below are the 
leptorrhines, thin or straight.’’ All the African negroes are 
*platyrrhines, as are also the blacks of Oceanica, except the 
New Caledonians, who have crossed with the Polynesians. All 
the so-called yellow races, with one exception, are mesorrhines, 
and all Europeans, comprising the Berbers of Biskra, are lep- 
torrhines. Dr. Topinard concludes that “these results are suffi- 
ciently clear for us to infer that the nasal index of the skeleton 
is a good character for the separation of the three great recog- © 
nizable branches of mankind.’’ Dr. Topinard remarks, further, 
as to the nasal index on the living, that “it is superior to the 
nasal index of the skull, not only because the register of its race 
variations is greater and the separation between the typical 
negro, yellow and white races are more profound, but because 
the contradiction which this index offers on the skull with the 
Eskimo is corrected. This group, one of»the most legitimate 
of the yellow races, is relegated by the index on the living to this 
group. Finally, Dr. Topinard affirms that apart from race 
crossing, “there is no character less alterable by the environment 
and mechanical agents than the form of the nose”’ (p. 306). 

Dr. Topinard points out that in the platyrrhine group are 
found all the African and Oceanic negroes, as well as the Austra- 
lians whom he speaks of as negroes by every character but the 
hair. This, the French anthropologist, however, considers, as 
we have seen, a good race character, and it should be mentioned 
with regard to the nose, that the platyrrhine type has two forms, 
and that the Oceanic, to which the Australian belongs, is more 
massive and with wings more developed than in the African form, 
which, as Dr. Topinard says (p. 301), “is relatively small and 
fine and approaches a little to some types of the yellow race.” 
Among the Melanesians and the Australians, the nose is much 
depressed at the root, giving a very salient appearance to the 
brow. Dr. Topinard refers to this as an important character, 
and in treating of the glabella or central line and the associated 
“sousciliary arcades,’’ he remarks (p. 944), that the develop- 
ment of the latter ‘“‘is generally parallel with that of the glabella. 
They are in their maximum in Europe with the Neanderthal and 
Boreby types, and well developed in the Celtic race. They are 
considerable also with the Melanesians, including the Austra- 
lians, and, on the contrary, at their minimum in all the yellow 
taces, to which it is necessary to attach in this relation, the Ne- 
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grito and the Andamanese, as well as a particular dolicho-cephalic 
type represented in our museum by a series of skulls from the 
Island of Irgenieurs, at the southeast angle of New Guinea. 
The African negroes hold rather with the yellow races by the 
sousciliary arcades,”’ particularly the Boshiman. This furnishes 
the most valuable distinctive character for distinguishing in a 
general manner the African from the Oceanic negro. The Poly- 
nesians, as well as the principal American races in this respect, 
also belong to the yellow race. This exception to the rule shows 
how little the character of the superciliary arch can be treated as 
teally typical. As a fact, the Australian brow, accompanying 
depression of the root of the nose is not unknown among the 
white peoples of Western Europe, and I have myself observed 
it in the north of England, and probably it will be found to be 
not uncommon among the descendants of the primitive inhabi- 
tants of the British Islands. Dr. Topinard remarks that, like 
the glabella, the superciliary arches are much reduced or quite 
absent with the women, and above all with the children. He 
adds (p. 944): “‘Iam convinced that it is the effacement of these 
parts in certain races that has caused the remark that these had 
an infantile phlysiognomy, and gives rise to the thought that 
these races are either arrested in their evolution or retrogarded.”’ 
In commenting on the measurements given in a table showing 
the relation of the length of numbers to the height of body, Dr. 
Topinard (p. 1038) states that “the Negroes are less Simian than 
Europeans by their inferior members. . . . The G. 1000 of 
proportion of the superior member which among the Negroes 
of Humphrey gave the pre-eminence to the European could very 
well be the effect of chance which brought together certain in- 
dividual variations.’’ On the next page Dr. Topinard remarks, 
that “Broca, in his memoir of 1867, concluded still that the 
humerus whether compared to the femur, or to the total of the 
femur and the tibia, or to the radius, was shorter with the Negro 
than with the European, and that by that character the former 
is to be placed above the latter, while by his radius the Negro is 
to be placed below and approaches the monkeys. This agrees 
with what is indicated by the reports of Humphrey and accords 
with our proposition that the causes of the variations of the pro- 
portions in races are multiple and can contradict each other.” 
Further, the French anthropologist (p. 1108), in considering 
the question of the unity or plurality of human types, judging 
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from the proportions of the body, affirms that the gradation 
idea of White is not confirmed by consideration of groups of 
peoples actually studied. It may apply to certain characters 
but not to others. He says: “The Eskimo, if we can judge of 
him by the examples we possess, will be above the European by 
his arm, while the Iroquois will be below the negro by the same 
character. Certain European groups by the length of the fore- 
arm approach these negroes while certain groups of the latter 
confound themselves with Europeans. Proportions for the most 
part escape all explanation and are indifferent. The great 
head, the elongated trunk of the yellow races, their short limbs, 
do not lend themselves to any gradation. The most inferior 
of human races under so many aspects, the Boshiman race, has 
superior proportions and the smallest hands that exist. And_ 
then there is a general type more widely spread in the yellow 
races, a general type more widely spread in the negro races.”’ 
We have seen that Dr. Topinard, after giving due weight to 
the various characters we have been considering, divides the races 
of mankind into three great groups which he calls, for the sake 
of convenience, the white, the yellow and the black, although 
he would prefer the terms ‘“‘leptorrhine,’’ ‘‘mesorrhine” and 
“‘platyrrhine.”” But we are told that anthropologists now see 
no line of demarcation between the white and the yellow races. 
Ordinary observers may well doubt this conclusion and might 
properly object that the black Australian approaches in certain 
physical characters, at least, more nearly to the white European 
than does the yellow Mongolian. Probably the true objection 
to that conclusion is to be found in the statement that there is 
just as much demarcation between the yellow and the white 
races as there is between the black and the white races. The 
remarks made, as above mentioned, by M. de Quatrefages as 
to the coloration of the negro is in point; but here may be quoted 
what he says with reference to the place of origin of the African 
negroid peoples. This he supposes to have been in Asia. ‘‘For, 
anciently,”’ says M. de Quatrefages, “the black race was found 
near the Persian Gulf whence it spread northwards. Afterwards 
it passed westward through southern Arabia and crossing the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb or the adjoining seas the black race 
spread throughout Africa, then uninhabited except in the north, 
where it met with the proto-semites mixture with whom gave 
rise to the negroid peoples of northern Africa. According to 
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M. de Quatrefages, the black race had but one place of origin, 
that in southern Asia, where they were placed in disadvantageous 
conditions for expansion. Imprisoned between high mountains 
and the sea, they were soon, doubtless, invaded from’ the north 
and east by the yellow peoples and they were- arrested at the 
west by the whites. For the extension of their domain, “they 
had no other resource than to seek in the midst of the seas the 
lands which failed them, and pressed by necessity they emigrated 
in two directions: some, pushing to the east, occupied succes- 
sively all the great Asiatic archipelagoes, of which they were 
‘incontestably the first inhabitants, and went as far as the ex- 
tremities of Melanesia; the others, passing along the coasts in a 
westerly direction, arrived in Africa.” * 

Nevertheless, M. de Quatrefages regards the Negrito, who 
belongs to the eastern black stock, as one of the most ancient 
races of the extreme East and he supposes the Dravidians to 
be the result of an admixture of Blacks and Yellows. “In 
Susiana, Persians, Turanians and Negritos intermarried in every 
degree, and from this was formed a middle type whence emerged, 
thus to say, individuals exhibiting by some distinctive trait 
the blood that predominated in them.’’ To such a mixture of 
races M. de Quatrefages gives the name Dravidian. 

A curious fact which probably has great significance in relation 
to the classification of races is, that whereas the majority of 
peoples belohging to the yellow stock are brachy-cephalic, that 
is, have short heads and broad faces, peoples belonging to the 
white stock usually, and negroid peoples nearly always are 
dolicho-cephalic, that is have long heads and long faces. Among 
the eastern blacks another feature which allies them to the white 
stock is very striking, that of thefull beard. This, as I have said 
elsewhere, is a more important character than that of hair form. 
The Negritos of Oceanica are beardless and brachy-cephalic ap- 
parently, and thus agree with the pigmy peoples of Africa, and 
probably both alike are allied to the Mongolian stock, those of 
the East particularly to the Malays, who are usually a small 
people. The Andamanese have been said to resemble the Malays 
in general appearance. 

M. de Quatrefages, in referring to the question of the race 
affinities of the Veddah of Ceylon, affirms that ‘“‘a series of pho- 


* Hist. Gén., p. 332. 
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tographs recently sent by M. de la Croire definitely resolves it. 
They show among the Veddahs what we have seen to exist among 
the Sakays of Malacca. Certain individuals have the hair long 
and quite curly, or even entirely straight. But with others 
the hair becomes more frizzled, like that of the Papuan with 
tete de vadrouelle. A very strong proportion of negro blood 
could alone account for the fact. It seems to me evident that 
Ceylon, like India, possesses tribes of Negritos, more or less 
"mixed.”* , , 

Of the various characters which differentiate races from one 
another, that of the shape of the skull is probably the most per- 
sistent. No satisfactory explanation of the origin of the two 
extreme types of skull, the dolichocephalous and the bachycehp- 
alous, or long and short headed, has yet been given, although 
they may have originated through variation in different directions 
of a primitive type between the two. My own idea is that the 
shape of the skull may be a secondary sex character or due to 
the operation of physiological causes of a sexual nature in con- 
nection with other causes, such as race intermixture. It may 
be, however, that the original type exhibited a mixture of char- 
acters, such as is presented by the Eskimo, who have long heads 
with broad faces, characters which, under the influences which 
give rise to variation, may have been perpetuated separately, 
so as to associate the long head and the long face, on the one 
hand, and the short head and the broad face, on the other hand. 

Perhaps it may be objected that physical characters do not 
vary in transmission and that persistent organic characteristics 
alone are perpetuated through heredity. In this case, however, 
the so-called secondary types must be regarded as primary, 
which would require the original formation of any member of 
primary stocks. This is the conclusion which must be ac- 
cepted unless the unitary origin of man is preferred, as there is 
no evidence of serious importance of the dual origin of man; 
that is, of the original division of mankind into white and black 
stocks. 


* Elem. Gért., p. 347. 











CANNIBALISM IN POLYNESIA 
By ArTHuR P. Rice, A.B. 


Cannibalism is a custom which has not been confined exclu- 
sively to any particular part of the world. The Greek classics 
refer to it, the Ancient Irish ate their dead, the Saxons had a 
word in their language which stood for all that is horrible, and 
in Mexico and Peru, before the Spanish conquest, the lust for 
human flesh was so great that wars were declared in order that 
victims for these feasts might be procured. 

Polynesia, however, has brought this custom down to recent 
times, and we are therefore able to relate incidents from first 
hand evidence. It is hard to plot a geographical distribution 
of those islands of Polynesia which had cannibalistic tendencies, 
as there is certainly no evidence of a national trait. The Ton- 
gans are for the greater part free from the custom, while their 
nearest neighbors, the Fijians, are of the worst type.- Again, 
while among the Marquesans the custom prevailed extensively, 
the Society Islanders just west of them looked upon cannibalism 
with horror. I do not think we may conclude that this prac- 
tice was brought from Malay by all the migrating races, but that 
it was adopted by a few races under extenuating circumstances. 
“This belief,’’ says Judge Fornander of Honolulu, “is supported 
by the fact that cannibalism is not known to have-been prac- 
ticed by pre-Malay tribes, and the abhorence in which it is held 
by some Polynesians, namely the Hawaiians and Tahitians, 
ought to preclude any thought of a common universal trait.” 

Cannibalism does not necessarily accompany human sacrifices, 
as is often thought, for as late as 1807, the Hawaiians offered as 
sacrifices male captives of war, but no bodies were ever eaten 
by them. 

The first group of islands which should be considered are the 
Fijian, for the reason that cannibalism has been attributed to 
them as the originators or teachers. On this group cannibalism 
is one of their regular institutions, it is one of their elements 
of society, and is regarded as a refinement which should and 
must be cultivated to become a “ gentleman.”’ 

In Fiji there are no indigenous animals (the pig not being intro- 
duced till the eighteenth century), with the exception of the rat. 
Thus cannibalism is more excusable here. Man is by nature 
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carnivorous, and it is only a matter of morale that prevents 
civilized races from eating the flesh of their fellow-beings. It 
is certainly not due to the dislike for the flesh itself, as we very 
few of us can prove that by experience. Flesh-eating is a part 
of the Fiji religion, and the gods demand it as a sacrifice. The 
heads are turned over to the priests to be used in religious cere- 
monies; but revenge is the main cause, although, of course, 
there are many who delight in flesh for itself alone. For example, 
there was a man living at Ruwdi, says Williams in his book on 
Fiji and the Fijians, who killed his wife with whom he was 
apparently living contentedly, and who was of his own social 
standing before marriage, and ate her merely on account of his 
fondness for human flesh. The man made this his own state- 
ment. Also at Wakaya sixteen shipwrecked sailors, who had 
never troubled the Fijians in any way, were deliberately killed 
and served up. 

Bodies were never eaten raw. Children and even adults were 
kidnapped for the special entertainment of the distinguished,— 
and no sex or age distinction seems to have been made in such 
cases. On the Island of Vanua Lew and in Moala graves were 
opened to obtain food during the slight famine of 1852. 

The heart, thighs and arms above the elbow are termed dainties 
by skilled epicureans. Flesh, called bakolo, is forbidden the 
women. 

Vakatotoga is the name of a terrible form of torture to which 
many a man is subjected. His limbs are cut off while he is 
alive, and are then baked and eaten before his very eyes. Each 
island has what is called a black list, and it is from this list that 
victims are chosen when a special sacrificial ceremony demands 
a human body. Those who die natural deaths and chiefs killed 
in war are never eaten. 

In Valebpsarus the trunk of the body is always eaten first, 
as that portion will not keep in the tropical climate, exposed 
as it must necessarily be. When the supply of human flesh is 
too great, the trunks are thrown away, and the rest of the body 
is straightway devoured. This was done at a tremendous feast 
at Mbonna, where there was a surplus of flesh on hand. 

When bodies of enemies are procured for the oven the event 
is published by the peculiar beating of a drum, which once 
heard and its meaning known, says Williams, will never be for- 
gotten. There is one man among the Fijians who boasts of 
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having eaten nine hundred human beings during his lifetime. 
He is not at all blood-thirsty to meet, but a jolly chap, very 
hospitable to strangers. 

Bodies taken in warfare, on other islands, are brought to the 
beach in canoes, and after the latter are beached, the bodies are 
thrown into the water for cleansing purposes. They are re- 
strained by vines tied to the left hands of the victims. Finally, 
they are pulled ashore, during which time the men execute a 
war dance, and the women another form of dance, rather im- 
moral in tone. The body is then dragged face downwards up 
to the village and thrown before the chief, who directs the priests 
to offer it tothe war god. After this useless ceremony has ended, 
the body is dragged back to the beach, where skillful carvers 
and frockless bakers are awaiting their prey. The carver, with 
his huge implements of slit bamboo, cuts off the several members 
of the body, joint by joint.. His assistants then fold them sepa- 
tately in leaves and carefully place them in the oven, a simple 
contrivance of a hole in the ground, lined with hot stones. 

In large islands, where the towns are a long distance from the 
shore, the bodies, instead of being dragged, are strapped to 
poles and are carried on the shoulders of men. This reminds 
one of the method of carrying “stuck’”’ pigs. 

A native Tongan, Cow Moala by name, has given a very graphic 
description of a Fiji feast, at which he chanced to be an eye- 
witness. 

“Chichia, a Fijian chief, captured some men from Pau on a 
field of battle. On the following day he called a great war dance 
among his men in order to celebrate the coming feast. The 
dancers appeared with their faces hideously painted, carrying 
clubs and spears, and their dancing, which lasted a long time, 
consisted principally of a series of poses in warlike attitudes, 
after the fashion of the statues of Greek and Roman heroes 
which we see at museums. After the dancing, if we can rightly 
call it that, was finished, drinks flowed freely, and then the call 
to the feast was sounded. And such a feast—a feast of two 
hundred human bodies, two hundred hogs and the preparation 
of both kinds of food had been exactly the same, and two 
hundred baskets of yams. Every man on the entire island 
was obliged by order of the chief, towat something of every 
kind of food. Some feasted entirely on human flesh alone 
after the manner of lovers of clams, who at aclam-bake devote 
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themselves assiduously to the consumption of clams, to the 
exclusion of all other kinds of fish. At this feast the victims 
were sacrificed more as a matter of form than for anything 
else. 

Having mentioned Toriga we will take up that island next. 
Mariner, a sailor who was shipwrecked on Tonga some -years 
previous, says that at heart the natives were not inclined to 
anthropophagism. Young Tongan warriors, who had contracted 
Fijian habits, were the chief offenders, eating human flesh only 
because they considered it manly and a warlike ‘habit. When 
Captain Cook was in Tonga, cannibalism was unknown, but 
later they were taught it by the Fijians, upon whom all authors 
like to throw the blame, whenever they can. 

In times of famine, and that is not a fair time to draw a gen- 
eral conclusion, of course, the Tongans have been known to kill 
and eat their relatives. To show that cannibalism has not a 
fixed hold on this people, however, is proved by an instance 
where two or three bodies taken on field of battle were eaten by 
a party-of forty Tongan warriors, and as they were returning home 
were avoided and chided by their own friends. 

The method of preparing the body, whenever the practice 
was indulged in, was a little different from that in Fiji. Here 
the bodies were cut in portions before they were washed in the 
sea, while in Fiji we have heard how they threw the whole body 
in. Cases have been shown where victims have been embowelled 
and baked whole like pigs at a barbecue. The usual custom was 
to wrap the portions of the body in plantain leaves, and roast 
under hot stones. 

Sometimes I wonder if these races have not introduced religious 
claims only as an excuse for their anthropophagy as something 
to lay the blame on. But all they will tell you, those who have 
the courage to admit the practice, that is their gods demand it. 

Before taking up others of the Polynesian group, we may 
mention a few curious customs existing among the near Melane- 
sian neighbors. One of the Papuan races of New Guinea has 
a habit of taking out its grandparents, when they have grown 
old and useless, and tying them loosely in the branches of a tree. 
The populace will then form a ring around the tree, and executing 


, a dance similar to our May-pole dance, lift their voices in song, 


which freely translated is: “The fruit is ripe; the fruit is ripe.” 
Then shaking the branches they will cause the poor old creatures 
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to fall to the ground, when they will be seized and devoured by 
the people. 

In New Caledonia, the women picked out the plump bodies 
on the battle grounds and dressed them for the oven, while their 
lords and masters were killing others. Hot stones thrown in 
a hole served as temporary field ovens. Thus the female camp 
followers constituted themselves the commissariat. 

On this island hands were choice bits sacred to the priests, 
and these patient men, would go to battle, sit in the rear, and 
fast for days if they got no hands. If bodies of women weré 
brought in, people would eat only the arms and legs; if.a chief 
was the victim, every man, woman and child must partake. 

In the New Hebrides, the body of an enemy is dressed for 
the oven as soon as possible after capture, and is served up with 
yams at the next meal. Cannibal connoisseurs prefer black 
flesh to that of white men, as they claim that the latter is too 
salty. All bodies are called fish, and the natives say with inno- 
cent expressions when we argue with them against this practice: 
“What, you would not deprive us of our fish!” 

Among the Marquesans it was considered a great feather in 
one’s cap to eat the body of a dead man. Their captives were 
cruelly treated; legs were broken, so that they could not run 
away; arms broken so that they could not defend themselves 
and in order that the victims could not utter protestations at 
this rather severe treatment mén jumped on their chests, de- 
priving them of the power of speech. Poles were run up their 
intestines and were slowly revolved. Then the body was spitted 
on a pole, passing through the chin and mouth and dragged in 
the water from the stern of a canoe. 

Women were relished as tid-bits. Men who were to be eaten 
were confined, while their relatives, going about naked and painted 
a funereal black, were allowed free access to the prisoners, and 
were even allowed the privilege of offering themselves as victims 
in place of their condemned relative. This concession has not ~ 
been popular. 

Hermann Melville, who spent part of the year 1848 in the 
Marquesas, as a captive among the Typees, telates many in- 
cidents touching on the fondness of one man for another. 

He especially recalls three packages which hung over his head 
every night, suspended from the ridge pole, and which long after 
he accidentally discovered contained human skulls, one that of 
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a white man. . Polynesians are aware of the detestation in which 
Europeans hold the custom of man-eating, and invariably deny 
its existence. Thus it was hard for Melville to prove its existence 
by actual sight. One day he witnessed the home-coming of a 
war-party, bringing with them prisoners. He was kept away 
from the scene of a mysterious celebration which lasted for a 
whole day, and was compelled to listen to the perpetual beating 
of a drum for the whole time. He learned that at this Hoolah- 
Hoolah or feast only the chiefs and priests participated. The 
next day, walking over to the scene of the previous day’s orgies, 
he discovered a wooden vessel in the shape of an inverted canoe, 
which on being lifted, disclosed to him the disordered members 
’ of the human skeleton. Thus did Melville learn the truth 
regarding his captors. 

It is the custom in Samoa for the defeated members of a 
political party to bow before their conquerors, each with a piece 
of firewood and a bundle of leaves tied to the back, such as are 
used to dress a pig for the oven. This is as much as to say, 
“ Kill us and cook us, if you please.”’ 

Criminals are sometimes bound hand and foot, slung on a 
pole put through between the hands and feet, and carried and 
laid down before the parties they have injured. 

These references and also the legends of the Samoans, in which 
they continually refer to their gods as demanding sacrifices of 
human flesh, make it apparent that the custom was not unknown 
in Samoa. Tradition tells us of a great mythical cannibal deity, 
Maniloa, who took up his position in a ravine, and when travellers 
crossed high up on a rope bridge, would facetiously shake the 
rope, and catch the victims as they fell. He was hunted down 
and killed, but cannibalism in Samoa has always been attributed 
to him. : 

People in the village where victors belong may claim heads 
of the victims brought back, if they are related to the deceased. 
The other heads are piled up in the marae or sacred enclosure, 
following a parade before the chiefs. Kava is very plentiful 
in Samoa, and a considerable quantity is used on these occasions. 

The Samoans put the bones of their own warriors in a box, 
which they carefully hide in the house, as it is considered a 
disgrace for the enemy to steal bones from them. 

Human flesh is not relished so much in Samoa as in Fiji. It 
is eaten merely as a cause of revenge on a cruel enemy captured 
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in war. On the field of battle it is common to hurl taunts at — 
one another, and especially gratifying to eat the body of a man 
who has greatly mocked you, displaying his head at your girdle 
after battle. This is the delight of every true Samoan. It is 
undoubtedly true that cannibalism here was restricted to bodies 
taken in war, says Turner in his book on “Samoa One Hundred 
Years Ago,’’ and during a scarcity of food once due to a destruc- 
tive gale, the warriors were especially energetic in their fighting. 

In Upulu baked human flesh was once given as a marriage 
dowry to the wife of a Tongo king. This queen had two merciful 
attendants who prevailed upon their mistress to ask that the 
human flesh be presented to her in living form. This was done, 
and the two attendants secretly smuggled the victims to hiding 
places. After a few years two villages sprung up, peopled by 
these rescued men, and were named in memory for the rescuers. 
Cannibalism shortly died out here, owing to the king perceiving 
the dislike in which it was held by his queen. 

Rev. Mr. Taylor in writing of New Zealand, says that when a 
chief is killed in battle and is eaten, his spirit is supposed to enter 
the stones of the oven in which he is cooked, therefore these ovens 
are tabu for all other food. Only in Taupo were women and 
girls permitted to eat human flesh. 

The usual method of proclaiming war and inviting friends 
and allies to join the expedition was to send them baskets of 
human flesh. This usually brought about the proper enthusiasm. 
Whoever accepted a basket was bound by an oath to join. War 
came regularly every summer, and a man was not considered 
“educated’”’ until he had gone to war and killed his man. Im- 
mediately after battle the bodies of the slain were cut up, the 
bones removed, and the flesh neatly packed in leaves and sent 
out in baskets to all true supporters. 

Slaves as well as enemies were eaten, but it was considered a 
deadly insult to a chief to eat his body, therefore a chief’s retinue 
were very careful to hide his body if he fell in battle. 

In addition to eating the body, the New Zealanders dry and 
preserve the head. Thigh bones are made into flutes and are 
played to the distraction of the family of the victim, who chance 
to be near. 

One Maori chief, named Wherowhero, once ordered two hun- 
dred and fifty prisoners to be brought. before him. He sat on 
the ground armed with an immense axe, and the men obediently 
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knelt down and received the death blows. After he had killed 
. the entire two hundred and fifty, he said, “I’m tired, let the rest 
live.’”’ And the story goes that the rest passed into slavery. 

There is a custom which we have not dealt with, and which is 
common in this island, that is: the eating of the heart. It was 
not always eaten for war purposes, but for various ceremonial 
reasons, as: at the felling of a tree used for a great chief’s canoe; 
at the conclusion of the mourning of a chief’s widow; at the 
house building ceremony; and at the tatooing of the lips of a 
chief’s daughter. 

To prove that scittnimaaitianieda) is due in great part to heredity 
and instinct, I was reading in a little French bulletin recently 
of a missionary in New Zealand who had as one of his converts 
a young Maori, of a lovable disposition, timid in most acts of 
his daily life, well liked by all the mission, where he was employed, 
who, meeting a young girl, who had fled from her home in a 
neighboring village, suddenly became possessed of an unaccount- 
able demon, seized her, took her to his home, killed her in cold 
blood, and then invited his friends to partake of a dinner, at 
which the young girl was the dish most sought for. The young 
man eventually returned to the mission. 

Cannibalism with all its horrors has one redeeming feature: 
it makes those who participate in the practice well acquainted 
with the anatomy of the human frame. That is why the Maories 
became masters of surgery, obviously rude, but nevertheless 
effective. They were fairly skilful in the matter of dislocations 
and fractures, only owing to the lack of proper instruments, the 
patient undergoing an amputation of an arm or leg must show 
an indifference to pain, in order that the surgeon might not 
become unduly nervous while operating. 

In closing, allow me to state that since civilization has crept 
into Polynesia, the practice of cannibalism has materially dimin- 
ished, but we must not give all the credit to this cause. Most 
cases of cannibalism did not originate from an unnatural appe- 
tite, but for the want of a meat food. The introduction of ani- 
mals to these islands and the acquired taste of the native for 
that new food has done the work of righting the evils. The 
cannibals, whom we, in our childhood, used to regard with such 
horror in tales read to us, should have been represented as un- 
fortunate dwellers in an unhappily situated locality, and not as 
savages who wilfully did their ue to disobey the laws of the 
civilized nations. 











ARE ADAM AND EVE HISTORICAL CHARACTERS? 
By Rev. ArtHuR E. WHaTHAM 


A recent issue of the American Sunday-School Magazine for 
Teachers, contains an important article on “Adam and Eve 
Historically Considered’ (Vol. XXX, No. 4). Here it was 
claimed that if the records in Genesis which describe the begin- 
nings of man upon the earth be rejected as a literally true his- 
tory of events as they actually occurred, then the whole New 
Testament structure of doctrine as generally received and under- 
stood is “worse than useless,’ since the foundation stone being 
removed, “where have we any firm ground upon which to plant 
any substantial sequence ?’”’ 

In a correspondence between the writer of this present article 
and the article referred to, the latter claimed that for St. Paul 
to have been permitted to base and build the whole structure 
of man’s redemption on a record untenable and fundamentally 
unsound, would to them, “make the whole dogma of inspira- 
tion and spiritual revelation unreliable.”” Thus it was claimed: 
“As a teacher, and as an individual, I am driven to the only other 
recourse,—that of accepting the written Word just as it stands, 
leaving to Him who has given it to us to remove in His own good 
time the mountains of difficulty which now cast their shadow 
upon its pages.” 

These sentiments, while undoubtedly very reverential, are 
nevertheless based upon a dangerous misconception of the char- 
acter both of inspiration and divine revelation. I say dangerous, 
because, while assuming the office of a teacher, an unnecessary 
alternative is adopted which is in hopeless opposition to accepted 
facts of science and history. Such an adgption, consequently, 
can but result in a still further alienating of modern students of 
science and history from the study of God’s Word, an alienation 
already of alarming extent. 

In the many universities and technical schools of our own 
land merely, thousands of young men are passing through de- 
partments of scientific and historical research in which are taught 
as facts conclusions utterly opposed to events as recorded in 
Genesis. Can it be supposed for a moment that this will have 
no effect upon these students touching their reception of Bible 

Tecords? Results sadly prove the contrary. This being so, 
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if, as Canon Driver claims in his recent commentary on Genesis, 
“the biblical account of creation, of the beginnings of man, 
nations and languages, is no historically true record of these 
events as thegactually happened’”’ (p. 61), then we are confronted 
not merely with difficulties in the sense of our inability to under- 
stand them, but with absolutely inaccurate statements, and we 
must either reject them entirely as worthless, or see if they do 
not possess a purpose underlying and independent of their scien- 
tific and historic outline. A careful examination will show that 
they do, and that the inner religious truths which the early 
narratives of Genesis contain, are, apart from their historic 
setting, amply sufficient to form a sure foundation for the New 
Testament doctrine of the fall and redemption of man. 

The story of Adam and Eve as recorded in Genesis is not an 
actual history of either persons or events, neither is it a philo- 
sophic myth, nor yet an allegory. “The first eleven chapters 
of Genesis,’ says Driver, “report faithfully what was currently 
believed among the Hebrews respecting the early history of 
mankind”’ (p. 42). 

Professor Wade, in his commentary on Genesis, in comparing 
the records contained in the first eleven chapters with the myths 
of other nations, describes them (these myths) as, “stories pro- 
duced in good faith to answer the question about things in gen- 
eral which the earliest exercise of reflection cannot fail to sug- 
gest.”’ “To this class of mental creations,” he adds, “the early 
narratives of Genesis appear to belong’”’ (p. 26). Nor must it 
be supposed that the Hebrew stories of the beginnings of the 
earth and man, were original and independent traditions. ‘We 
find,”’ says the late Bishop Moorhouse, in his ‘‘ Teaching of Jesus,” 
“in the early part of the book of Genesis traditions which are 
substantially identical with those of Chaldea’’ (p. 5). 

In a letter received by the present writer from the distinguished 
Oxford scholar, Professor Sanday, the latter writes, referring to 
the opening chapters of Genesis: “It appears to me that there 
was a version of the origines of the earth and of man current 
throughout the East which appears in a polytheistic form in 
the Babylonian tablets, etc., but which was recast in a mono- 
theistic sense and made to convey deep spiritual lessons in the 
Book of Genesis.”’ 

Dean Bernard, in Hastings’ recently published Dictionary of 
the Bible, in referring especially to the Genesis account of the 
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fall, although his words include all the early narratives of Genesis, 
endorses the above view, as that “which is now most generally 
accepted by those who have studied the subject.’”’ He further 
tells us: ‘“‘We believe, then, that we have in the biblical record 
of the Fall, a purified form of a legendary narrative concerning 
man’s early history which had wide currency amongst Semitic 
peoples.” 

It is not my intention in this article to examine any portion 
of the early narratives of Genesis beyond that dealing with man’s 
advent and fall, since I am here only immediately concerned with 
the contention raised in the American Sunday-School Magazine 
referred to. 

Having procured and examined a copy of Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible soon after its publication, I wrote to Prof. Benn&tt, 
the author of the articles dealing with “Adam” and “Eve,” 
asking him whether he accepted the view that “in the early 
chapters of Genesis the personages mentioned are not real char- 
acters, but imaginary individuals.” He replied: “I assumed 
that everybody likely to use such a sericea would take for 
granted the view you mention.’ 

This reply endorses Dean Bernard’s statement, and shows 
that the scholarly contributors to Hastings’ standard Bible 
Dictionary view Adam and Eve as mere types of humanity, and 
not as historical characters. 

I have already intimated that the underlying religious truths 
which the early narratives of Genesis contain are not affected 
by the method adopted by the Hebrew scribe for their recital. 
“It is not to be forgotten,’ says Dean Bernard, referring to the 
record of the fall in Genesis, “that it is the great religious truths 
which underlie the narrative that are of real importance, and 
these are brought out in the Book of Genesis in a quite unique 
fashion.” 

“All, ’’says Professor Driver, “that, as Christian theologians, 
we are called upon to believe is that a time arrived when man’s 
faculties were sufficiently developed for him to become conscious 
of a moral law, and that having become conscious of it, he broke 
it’’ (Genesis, p. 56). 

The above will readily commend itself to a student conversant 
with the subject, nevertheless, an ordinary reader is entitled to 
ask, ‘“‘How do you know that this is all of the narrative of the 
fall as recorded in Genesis that Christians are called upon to 
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believe?’ Here is Canon Driver’s reply: -“‘The narrative pur- 
ports to account for the entrance into the world of sin, suffering 
and shortened life. In carrying out this purpose, it is less faith- 
ful to historical than to religious truth. The evidence of archae- 
ology, geology, biology and allied sciences points to the conclu- 
sion that mian, so far from having begun his existence upon the 
globe in the happy surroundings of an Eden, has slowly emerged 
from a state of savagery, in which he was, externally at least, 
little removed from the brute creation. Pain and death pre- 
vailed upon the earth before man made his appearance, and have, 
it would seem, been prime factors in his evolution. The narra- 
tive is valuable, therefore, not as a description of historical events, 
but as a declaration of certain important ideas’’ (Genesis, p. 36). 

Says Professor Wade, “The divergence between the account 
of primitive man given in Chap. II foll. and the established posi- 
tions of science, together with the resemblance that so many 
parts of these chapters bear to the myths of other nations, make 
it impossible to treat their contents as trustworthy history. 
The evidence of geology, philology and archaeology points to 
the conclusion that man has existed upon the earth for a period 
which (it seems probable) must be reckoned by tens of thousands 
of years, and has slowly emerged from a state of utter savagery”’ 
(Genesis, p. 37). 

From the foregoing it will be seen that it is not only that 
“no method of dealing with early Genesis can reconcile it with 
our latest discoveries’’ (‘The Creeds of the Church,’’ Canon Bul- 
strode). It is even more than this. It is not merely, as Canon 
Driver admits, the absolute irreconcilability of the opening chap- 
ters of Genesis with the facts of either science or history, but,: 
as he further concedes, its statements as to the beginnings of 
mankind, nations and languages present “‘no historically true 
record of the events as they actually happened’’ (Genesis, p. 
61-2). Thus we are brought back to my former statement, 
viz., that unless we are to regard these narratives as entirely 
worthless in that they absolutely contradict accepted findings 
of science and history, we must see if they do not possess a pur-. 
pose underlying and independent of their apparent scientific 
and historic outline. If the description of the assumed first 
man and.his wife, with their immediate offspring, given in these 
chapters, is neither scientifically nor historically accurate, then, 
if these chapters are to be of any value, we must see whether 
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the beginning of mankind there described does not stand for 
some other than an historical or scientific truth. 

The writer of the article under discussion claimed that if 
there were no first Adam, the whole of the New Testament 
structure of doctrine as generally received and understood is 
“worse than useless,”’ since, “if the original structure be alle- 
gory only, where have we any firm ground on which to plant 
any substantial sequence ?”’ 

Such a statement as the foregoing, however, evidences a 
total failure to rightly estimate the record of the fall as given 
in Genesis. “The story of the fall,’’ writes Prof. Bennett, 
“dramatizes, so to speak, the awakening to the sense of sin in 
the race, and in the individual’ (p. 4). Yes, it is a drama of 
an actual event which took place at the beginning of man’s 
history. Of an event which is neither myth nor allegory, but 
an actual historical fact. This event is related in Genesis in 
the form of a legendary narrative full of symbolical and alle- 
gorical details. It is the latter only, the form of the nar- 
trative which is legendary and unhistorical, while the event it 
describes is a fact, viz., primitive man’s first awakening to the 
consciousness of a moral law, and his immediate breaking of 
the same. “Instead of the definite act of disobedierice ascribed 
to Adam:and his wife, the first violation, on the part of primitive 
man, of his incipient sense of right must be regarded as the source 
of whatever of moral evil may be considered as inherited”’ 
(Wade, Genesis, p. 38). 

This substitution, while it does away with [Adam and Eve as 
an actual historic pair, does not in the least destroy the fact of 
the awakening to sin in the race and in the individual, so that 
fallen man still stands in need of the divine. grace infused by 
Christ into all that will receive it. The dislodgment of the his- 
toric Adam does not destroy the fact so fully realized by all that 
the race and the individual have together fallen very far beneath 
the level which God would have had them occupy, and of them- 
selves they are unable to occupy this level which man by his 
own action forfeited. 

All that need be held as essential in the record of the fall as 
pictured in Genesis, is the one point of man’s transgression of 
a divine law. Who it was that transgressed, how, when and 
where the transgression was committed, are points that are full 
of interest and of some possible ethical profit. None of them, 
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however, are necessary for the acceptance. of the belief in the 
fall of man recorded in Genesis. Students of human morals 
fully agree in recognizing the sense of sin as existing in all men 
wherever found. Here is exemplified the solidarity of the human 
race necessary for the application of the doctrine of the fall to 
all men. An application not affected consequently by the pos- 
sibility of the advent of the human race having been in more 
than one centre, since whether or no, all men everywhere have 
equally the sense of sin. This possibility must be reckoned 
with by theologians, since the trend of modern science is to 
view man as having been derived from some humbler anthropoid 
ancestors (Driver, Genesis, p. 54), and while it is probable that 
all races of men have descended from one original human stock, 
there is nothing to show that man has descended from a single 
human pair (Wade, Genesis, p. 37). He may have done so, 
or he may not, but whichever of these alternatives be adopted, 
as all men possess, as I have already said, the same consciousness 
of sin, the doctrine of the fall of man in the Old Testament, 
and the atonement in the New, are equally applicable to all races 
of men. 

It will have been noticed that the foregoing argument is based 
upon the statement in Romans (v. 12): “Wherefore as by one 
man sin entered into the world,” and not that in I Tim. II, 14, 
“And Adam was not deceived, but the woman being deceived 
was in the transgression.”” These two statements are not com- 
plementary, but rather antagonistic ideas. In the first, Adam 
is contemplated as bringing sin into the world;. while in the 
second, this came through Eve, who was the first to transgress, 
so that had Adam not followed her example in the eating of the 
forbidden fruit, sin would have been engrafted on humanity by 
Eve’s disobedience. 

If the account in Genesis is to be taken as presenting an actual 
historic sequence of events, then, as St. Paul intimates, it was 
Eve who was more to blame than Adam for the entrance of sin 
into the world, and from this, together with the order of creation 
as given in Genesis, he was warranted in placing the woman in 
subjection to man. Woman, he tells us, is the glory of the man; 
while the man is the glory of God, for the man was created first, 
and then the woman out of man. Thus the man was not created 
for the woman, but the woman for the man; consequently, the 
woman is to be in subjection to the man (see Lias on I Cor. x1 
7-11, and Humphreys on I Tim. 1, 11-14, Cam. Bib.). 
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Notwithstanding that the above represents St. Paul’s view of 
woman’s position based on the narrative of her creation as 
recorded in Genesis, no theological writer of today can be found 
endorsing this view. At all events, no educated woman of 
rightful independence will concede such a position for her sex, 
since to do so would be to forfeit all the just rights and liberties 
which women have so long labored to secure. But this is what 
must be conceded if the account of Eve’s creation and trans- 
gression as recorded in Genesis is historically correct. For- 
tunately there is no need for holding any such view, and every 
student will be willing to endorse Canon Driver’s statement 
that ‘the account given of the formation of woman is, naturally, 
not to be understood literally; but under a symbolical form, 
it teaches the deep ethical and social significance which underlies 
the difference between the sexes’’ (Genesis, p. 56). 

The biblical account of the creation of woman, together with 
her share in the original transgression, is indeed fraught with 
deep ethical and social significance; but valuable as this un- 
doubtedly is, it has, nevertheless, no essential connection with 
the principal intention of the story. The episode is depicted as 
including both sexes therely because the human race originated 
in a pair, man and woman. Nor must we here omit to bear in 
mind that the biblical narrator, whoever he may have been, was 
making use of a borrowed legend, and not depicting an original 
tradition. It is true that he introduces certain new features 
into it, yet, as I have already intimated, it is neither with the 
form nor any particular external detail of the story as described 
in Genesis that we as Christians are vitally concerned, but simply 
with the one central fact as there enshrined, viz., man’s failure 
to keep the moral law when he first became conscious of its 
existence. , 

At this point it may be asked, “Are we not bound to accept 
the Genesis narrative of the fall as an actual historic record of 
real persons and incidents, seeing that St. Paul undoubtedly 
so accepted it ?”’ I answer unhesitatingly, no, and refer the reader 
to Canon Sanday’s conclusion that the biblical writers were 
defective as to their knowledge both of science and history; in 
fact, that the Bible was not meant to teach either of these subjects 
(‘‘ The Oracles of God,” pp. 25, 27). This conclusion, endorsed 
by theologians generally, warrants us in rejecting St. Paul’s 
view of the historical character of the fall as adopted in Genesis, 
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which belongs exclusively to the study of anthropology and 
sociology. 

It will have been observed that throughout the entire course 
of my argument I have said nothing as ‘to the view of the alle- 
gorical character of the biblical account of the creation of man 
and the fall as generally held by theologians east and west before 
the Reformation. All biblical students know that this was the 
view that prevailed amongst doctors from the beginning. At, 
and subsequent to, the Reformation, this view was generally 
abandoned by Protestant theologians only for the strictly his- 
torical view. Today, largely owing to the recovery of the buried 
libraries and monuments of ancient Babylonia, scholars are 
unanimously of the opinion that the early chapters of Genesis 
record neither history nor allegory, but accepted legends, in 
the telling of which by the biblical transcribers, free use has 
been made of well understood symbolical figures. Both of these 
views, viz., that held by scholars generally before the Reforma- 
tion, and that held today by all scholars acquainted with modern 
discoveries in Bible lands, should tend to convince the general 
reader that the narratives in the early chapters of Genesis need 
not be viewed as actual historical records for the acceptance 
of the truth they contain, while scholars know they are merely 
legends embodying deep spiritual truths. 

In bringing this article to a close I shall briefly restate the points 
maintained in it. 


(1) That there is no necessity to view Adam and Eve as historical 
characters in order to hold the New Testament doctrine of 
the fall of man. 


(2) That Adam and Eve are not historical characters, but 
merely types of a fallen humanity, which, at its first advent, 
transgressed the moral law. 


(3) That the method adopted in the early chapters of Genesis 
of describing certain religious truths is utterly irreconcilable 
with accepted conclusions of both science and history. 


(4) That a general antagonism to the Bible on the part of young 

' students studying science and history will be fostered by 
the refusal by well-meaning Christian parents and teachers 
to admit other than a literal historic acceptance of the early 
chapters of Genesis. 
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(5) That all that is vital for Christians to hold of the narrative 
of the fall as recorded in Genesis, is the central fact of an 
act of transgression. 


(6) That St. Paul’s view of the position to be occupied by women, 
which he bases on an acceptance of the Genesis record of 
the fall as an actual historical record, is not binding upon 
us, while it is in direct conflict with the present position 
justiy won by women. 





THE UNITY OF REVELATION 
By Henry Proctor, M.R.A.S. 


Many persons reiterate today the memorable question of 
Pilate: ‘“‘What is Truth?” and think that it is a question im- 
possible to answer. But though there are so many kinds of 
voices in the world, and such a Babel of Tongues on many 
points, yet there are some matters on which the agreement 
among all thinkers is so perfect that no one need have any 
doubt as to their truth. 

One such truth is that the whole universe is ruled by One 
Mind, and that 


One UNIVERSAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


is simultaneously present throughout all the infinite depths of 
space. It follows, then, that all revelation of truth must ema- 
nate from this Universal Mind. All the great religions of the 
world agree in asserting the unity of God. And if God is One, 
then Trutk is one, and all Revelation of Truth is one. So then 
we have a touchstone whereby to test the truth of any so-called 
Revelation. Is it confirmed by, or is it in accordance with, 
the general tenor of Revelation regarded as a whole? If we 
bring some of the foundation tenets of religion to this test, we 
shall see what harmony exists between the esoteric teachings 
of all the Great Religions of the world. We find that not only 
is the unity of the Godhead asserted by Brahmanism, Zoroas- 
trianism, Judaism and Christianity, but also the Trinity or 
Trinity of the Supreme, or First Cause. In Hinduism, Brahman, 
the Self of the universe, is manifested as Sat, Chit and Ananda. 
In the religion of Zoroaster, Ahura Mazda, the Universal Source 
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and Fountain of Life, is revealed as threefold. Judaism also 
has a revelation of the threefold nature of God in the Hebrew 
Bible, for God addresses the Messiah as His Son* and speaks 
in other passages of His Holy Spirit,+ just as in the New Testa- 
ment. So that the Trinity or Tri-unity of the Godhead is as 
clearly common to the whole revelation as His essential One-ness. 

The next revelation which is common to all the great reli- 
gions is the seven-fold nature of the Spirit of God. In the 
Apocalypse of John, called the “Revelation of Jesus Christ,” 
he speaks of the ‘Seven Spirits of God”’ which are sent forth 
into all the earth.{ These are represented in Judaism as the 
Seven Archangels—Raphael, Anael, Salamiel, Zachariel, Michael 
and Orifiel, or the Spirits of 

1. Wisdom. 

Understanding. 

Counsel. 

Power. 

Knowledge. 
Righteousness. 

Divine Awe. (Isa. x1, 2.) 

In Nature these are represented by the Seven Creative Prin- 
ciples and the seven colors of the light. 

Hinduism also distinguishes seven great spiritual Intelli- 
gences as ruling over the seven great regions in the universe. 
In Zoroastrianism, after the primeval Trinity, there are seven 
great Spirits, the Ameshaspentas, or seven presiding gods. So 
we see that the Seven-fold Spirit or Seven Spirits is common to 
Revelation. They form the lower septenary and above them is 
the higher Triad, the Decad of the Sephiroth of the Jewish 
Kabalah. 

The next point which arrests our attention is that Fire in 
every religion is accepted as the symbol of the Supreme God; 
Brahmin is Fire; Ahura-Mazdao is Fire; the God of the Jews 
was manifested as Fire;§ and the New Testament agrees that 
“Our God is a consuming Fire.’”” The Seven Spirits are repre- 
sented as ‘Seven lamps of fire burning before the throne.” 

So when we look at the very oldest religions known to history, 
we find the Sun always as the symbol of the Supreme God. 


st Sm bo 


* Psalms 11, 7. + Isa. rx, 10. ¢ Apoc. rv, 5. 
§ Deut. 1v 11; v5. , 
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The systems appear to us now to be polytheistic, but they were 
not so originally, but can be proved to rest on the same founda- 
tion of monotheism, as that of the religions whose origin is well 
known to us. Thus Canon Rawlinson, in his “ History of Egypt,” 
says, that “the primary doctrine of the esoteric religion un- 
doubtedly was the real essential unity of the divine nature.” 
“It was purely monotheistic and manifested itself by a sym- 
bolical polytheism.’”’ * Iamblichus also represents the Egyp- 
tians as worshippers of one God, uncreated, unique, omnipotent 
and universal. In like manner the Chaldean, Babylonian, 
Accadian and Chinese religions may all be traced back to the 
primary idea of Unity and Trinity in Unity. 

Looked at from an ethical standpoint, we find the require- 
ment of all the great Religions expressed in almost identical 
terms. For that of Judaism was summarized by the Greatest 
of all Teachers, as loving God with all our heart, soul, mind and 
strength, and our neighbor as oneself, for on these two com- 
mandments hang all the Law and the Prophets. Paul sums up 
up Christian teaching “in one word,”’ viz., in this: ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’”” The Gospel of Buddha teaches 
us, in regard to love to our neighbor, that we must learn to trace 
the identity of ourselves in the souls of all other beings, and 

“Who injureth others, himself hurteth sore; 
Who others assisteth, himself helpeth more.” 

Mark also the close agreement between the Christ and Buddha 
as to loving our enemies: “A man who foolishly does me wrong, 
says Buddha, I will return to him the protection of my un- 
grudging love; the more evil comes from him, the more good 
shall go from me.”’ This corresponds with both the teaching 
and practice of the Christ. We are taught as Christians to 
“overcome evil with good.” Buddha says, “Let a man over- 
come anger by love; let him overcome evil by good; let him 
overcome the greedy by liberality, the liar by truth.” 

Similar language is used by Confucius and Lao-tse, Zoroaster 
and other great Masters. So we learn that each religion has 
its own mission to the world, and is suited to the nations to 
whom it is given, and to the type of civilization which it is to 
permeate. As St. Martin says, “Truth is only one, its language 
also is one, and all who walk in the way must say the same things, 


* Champollion-Figeac “ Egypt Ancienne,”’ p. 245. 
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without seeing or knowing each other.” So that all revelations 
in religion are parts of one great whole, not inimical to, or con- 
tradictory to each other, but each in its esoteric teaching con- 
taining the same truths, so the answer to the same question: 
“What is truth?” is found to be that in which all revelation 


agrees. 





CHIPPEWA LEGENDS 
By J. O. Kinnaman, A.M. 
I 


Weetshahstyshy Aptapee was a poor man, but not so poor 
that love stayed away from his lodge door; no warrior was 
braver, but this world’s goods did not stop at his wigwam. 
But in spite of this the maiden of his choice sat by the fire_of 
his hearth, cooked his game, made his lodge bright and cheery. 
Two children came to bless the gladness of their hearts. After 
this the fortune of their career changed. By preseverance, 
virtue, valor and bravery, by valor in battle, in the chase, he 
won his way to the chieftainship. 

With the acquisition of wealth «for with the chieftainship 
came wealth) came also pride and desire for more power, more 
wealth. Power could be obtained by alliance with powerful 
neighboring chiefs, with this power more wealth; thus an endless 
chain of power and wealth. But alliance meant marriage with 
the daughters of the neighboring chiefs. This was not against 
the laws of the Chippewas, but it was against the ordinary cus- 
tom; at least, the wife that already presided had to be consulted 
and her consent gained. Weetshahstyshy Aptapee would not 
consult his wife, he would not ask her consent; but he looked 
for the most powerful alliance with the intention of bringing 
home a new bride, and with her new power, more wealth. The 
wife did not know. She finally found it out, and, taking her 
two children, fled to the lodge of her father. Upon hearing the 
tale she had to tell, her father moved his lodge to the Pictured 
Rocks. The family spent the winter in their warm and com- 
fortable teepee upon the shores of the lake. 

In the manner of her people, she did not openly grieve and 
mourn, but performed her duties toward those dependent upon 
her care and love. 
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The spring came; along with it the birds, the flowers, and 
the gladsome life-movement of all nature. With the awakening 
of nature and the clearing of ice, the wander-lust came to the 
dwellers in the lodge by the Pictured Rocks. They filled the 
seams of their canoes, made ready the fishing gear, and the gill 
nets, made a new supply of arrows, packed their belongings, and 
started for their spring fishing grounds at the Leaping Rapids. 

Wanishish-eyun and her two children embarked in their 
canoe. She paddled on, but at some distance from her com- 
panions. The nearer they approached the rapids, the farther 
away she kept, nearing the falls. Her mind was made up, her 
purpose set; she stood up in the canoe and sang her death song, 
gliding ever nearer and nearer the seething sheet of white and 
the roaring of the rapids. 

As the death song ceased, the nose of the canoe entered the 
glassy surface of the on-gliding waters. When her relatives 
perceived the purpose apd intent of the woman, it was too late 
to offer her succor. 

It was eventide. The moon rose over the eastern waters, 
casting its silver beams upon the apparently still waters of the 
rapids. The canoe, caught by the full force of the rapids, shot 
forth like an arrow from a high-strung bow. She waved her 
paddle on high, and with one farewell flourish to her relatives, 
stooped and placed her hands upon the heads of her children; 
the canoe stopped on the verge of the falls for an instant, hesi- 
tated for a fraction of a second, then plunged forward into the 
swirling abyss. Wanishish-eyun, children and canoe were seen 
no more. But she haunts the falls, and often today, her phan- 
tom canoe is seen upon moonlight nights to plunge again over 
the falls into the awful turmoil of boiling waters. The Chippe- 
was call it “‘The Phantom Canoe of the Leaping Waters.” 


II 
THE WHITE STONE CANOE 


Once when the Chippewas were a brave, prosperous and num- 
erous people, one of the young braves bethought himself that 
it was time to take a wife. This sense of duty, and the longing 
cry of his manhood for a mate, became stronger and stronger 
as the days passed. He was constrained to look among the 
maidens of his people. One beautiful maiden, by her lithe form, 
soft, fawn-like eyes and quick step fulfilled his ideal of beauty. 
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The courtship followed more along the course pursued by 
white men rather than that adopted by the tribes native in 
America. The happy young people plighted their troth, and 
looked forward with eager anticipation to the day upon which 
they should go to their own wigwam, to the day when he, as a 
brave hunter, should bring her all the dainties of the chase; 
she, to the day when she should prepare the game for him, meet 
him in the dusk of the evening as the harvest moon rose over 
the eastern mountains. Then she could welcome him, her brave 
warrior, to his wigwam, glad with joy and plenty. She also 
looked forward to the time when the prattle of children’s voices, 
the pitapat of their little feet should fill with further joy her 
heart already overflowing with gladness. She thanked the great 
Manitou that she was alive. The mere joy of living made her 
happy. In all this he, the brave Chippewa, shared and dreamed 
even more blissfully. 

But the great Manitou, the Master of Life, thought otherwise. 
Before the nuptials could take place the Master of Life called 
her home. For some time the lover could not believe that his 
mistress really was gone. He thought and thought, pondered 
and pondered over the mystery of life. No longer had the chase 
any charm; no longer the war cry pleased; no longer did the 
swift arrow speed its unerring flight; all had passed away with 
the flight of the spirit of his bride-to-be. ° 

He recalled the legend of his people, of the path to the Land 
of the Soul. It leads straight southward from the land of the 
Chippewa; straight and well-beaten, so said the old men of the 
tribe. It leads south through beautiful scenery, flowers, moun- 
tains, streams and variegated foliage; no snow, no cold rains, 
no hunger, no famine in that land of the South. 

The young man girded himself for his journey to the land 
of the South. No war paint stained his face, no cruel thoughts 
were in his heart, only thoughts of love for the bride who had 
gone before. Dreams of happiness, pleasure, gladness in the 
land of the South. Boldly, he set into the path and swung 
into the “dog-trot”’ of the stalwart warrior on a journey. For 
a while the scenery, the trees, the mountains, the streams were 
familiar, but soon the snow began to disappear, and he no longer 
needed his snow-shoes; these he discarded by the way. The 
scenery changed, the streams, mountains, trees, the valleys 
were no longer familiar; the sun came out warm, the buds of 
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spring were bursting forth, the breezes were fragrant with the 
odors of the flowers, the birds sang in the branches, the mocking 
bird trilled his most joyous note to his brown-feathered mate. 
The small animals gamboled and skipped before his eyes. All 
nature was glad. With a light heart the warrior travelled on. 
There could be no mistake, he was on the right path; this must 
be the one that led to the Land of the Soul. It corresponded 
exactly to the description given by the old men. No other 
land but that lying between the land of the Chippewas and the 
Land of the Soul could be so beautiful, so peaceable, so restful, 
so gladsome. 

At length he came to a mountain range, up which his path 
plainly led him. On the top was a iodge at whose door-way 
stood a miserable old man, bent with age, locks white as snow, 
with eyes deep-set but glittering, bright and piercing; this old 
man accosted the young brave, calling by name and inviting 
him to come within the lodge and refresh himself with food and 
sleep. Before the young warrior slept he asked the venerable 
patriarch if he had seen anything of his bride. He was assured 
that she had passed that way only a few days since. Comforted 
by this assurance, the young man slept the refreshing sleep of 
a contented soul. The old man watched and waited. 

At last the young man awoke with strength fully restored, 
and his soul brave for any trial. The guardian of the mountains 
led him to the end of the range. At their feet spread out a great 
plain, and beyond it a still greater gulf. This was the Land of 
the Soul. The old man showed him the path he should follow. 
After pointing out the directions he should pursue, the guardian 
led him back to the lodge, telling him that he must leave his 
body behind as the corporal body could not enter the Land of 
the Soul, and that he, the old man, would guard it until his 
return. 

The warrior lay down upon a couch already prepared for 
him and again was soon apparently asleep. 

Free from the encumbrance of his body he glided from the 
lodge of the guardian to the entrance of the Land of the Soul, 
down the mountain side and into the plain. So light was he 
that his feet seemed scarcely to touch the ground; his limbs 
worked without hindrance, and he became not fatigued in travel- 
ing. On he went, the trees gave luxurious shade, the sky was 
clear and bright, the air, the breath of the zephyrs, blew, the 
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flowers nodded their queenly heads as he passed; the birds sang 
a choral to his onward journey; the animals in his path gamboled 
and were not afraid, they merely stood aside and let him pass 
with not even a look of curiosity in their lustrous eyes. He 
noticed that nothing, no object impeded his progress, he passed 
through them; that they seemed mere shadows of the material 
trees, animals, streams, flowers and objects he had known all 
his life. This was the Land of Shadows, nothing really material, 
just the shades of things material. 

On, on he travelled in this land of enchantment. In time 
he came to a lake. Its bosom was placid, smooth and calm, 
not a ripple disturbed its serenity. It was beautiful to look 
upon; it made the heart glad, the mere sight of it. Tied to the 
shore he saw a white stone canoe, so he knew he had reached 
the lake of which the guardian of ‘the mountain had told him. 
He entered the canoe, took up the flashing, pure-white paddle 
and shoved off. He had not made more than half a dozen 
strokes when he heard the quiet dip of a paddle, not his own. 
He looked and beheld at his side another white canoe, the exact 
counterpart of the one in which he was seated; it was propelled’ 
by his bride. She spoke kind, sweet words to him, and side 
by side they glided over the placid bosom of the crystal lake. 

On they went, never stopping, never tiring with their exertion 
until, on the horizon-line there appeared the outline of land, 
an island apparently. The breeze sprang up a-stern and aided 
them on their way; then the billows began to roll and the white- 
caps to raise their foaming heads, but he noticed that they seemed 
like phantom waves, like phantom white-caps, and all things 
like a fleeting dream. He was in the Land of Shadows. 

Now he could hear the bellow of the surf like the roll of distant 
thunder. Looking upon all sides of him he beheld other canoes 
filled with men and women, some were riding the billows, others 
being overpowered by them quickly sank in the crystal and 
never reached shore. The canoes of the children rode the waves 
like great white ‘Sea-gulls, not one was lost, they all reached 
the land. 

The two white canoes rode the billows, like the canoes of the 
children. They passed through the surf safely and landed 
upon the island of the Land of the Soul. They wandered about 
in the Land of the Master of Life. He did not come into the 
presence of the Master of Life, for he was not prepared to do so, 
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but he heard His voice. The Voice said to him: “Son, do not 
tarry along on the island, your time is not yet,come; go back 
to the Land of the Chippewas, great things await you in the 
land of the living. You will become a great chief. Do your 
duty toward your fellow-men. When you return (for you will 
return) you shall be united to her whom you love and who is 
now at your side. Until then, farewell.’’ The Voice ceased, 
but he shed the light of his radiance around the man from the 
earth. The Master of Life guided him unseen back to the lodge 
of the guardian of the mountain and to the land of the Chippewas. 


III 
Wa-WA-BE-ZO-WIN 

Upon the steep shores of Lake Superior there lived a hag of 
a woman, old, wrinkled, sour, spiteful, forgotten by the great 
Manitou, and just permitted to live on and on, but all the while 
getting older, more sour and more disagreeable. 

She dwelt with her son, her daughter-in-law and their two 
children, one a boy of some ten or twelve years, the other a mere 
baby.boy. 

When the hunter came home he brought his wife the choice 
bits of the chase, the lip of the moose, the liver of a fat bear, 
the breast of the partridge. These dainty morsels the wife 
prepared with all the skill at her command. The old woman 
grumbled, grew more morose, and at last very jealous of her 
daughter-in-law. She wanted all those delicacies for herself. 
Carefully, she at length planned to rid herself of her hated 
daughter-in-law. 

At Gros Gap the shores of the lake were very steep and the. 
water deep. The old woman invited her daughter-in-law to go 
out and swing with her. They went to the steep shore. The 
old woman tied a vine about her waist and swung far out over 
the lake. After her performance she invited the younger woman 
to try. She did so. The old woman accelerated her motion 
swinging her far out, then slyly watching for her opportunity 
cut the vine. With a splash the young mother sank out of 
sight. Assoon as she touched the water, a water tiger seized her 
with his tail and drew her to the bottom. There she found a 
lodge ready prepared. 

The old woman took the baby and retired to the lodge of her 
son, in the meantime dressing herself in the clothes of her 
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daughter-in-law, covering her face as best she could and counter- 
feiting the voice of the lost one. At dusk the hunter returned 
with the usual delicacies. These the old woman prepared. 
During the meal she kept her face averted, mumbling only in 
monosyllables in response to the constant wailing of the baby. 
The husband asked why the child cried somuch. The old woman 
responded that she did not know. His suspicions being aroused 
he called his older boy outside the wigwam and there they ex- 
changed mutual confidences. They went to the shore where the 
boy thought the two women had been. They looked about, 
but no trace of anyone could be found. 

The next day the baby having been brought to the shore, the 
man hid himself amid the foliage. The child began lustily to 
cry, and in the distance a gull was seen to rise from the bosom 
of the lake; when the gull alighted before the child it became 
the mother. Having nursed the baby she departed as a gull, 
promising, however, to come back the next day and nurse it 
every time it cried. 

The husband placed the two children on the shore again. 
The gull rose from the bosom of the lake, and when it became 
the mother the bright belt that she wore was recognized by her 
husband as the tail of the water-tiger; springing forward he 
caught his wife in his arms and tore asunder the belt about her 
waist. When the charm fell from her she was glad; embracing 
her two children and husband they all joyfully returned to their 
lodge. . 

When they entered the old woman looked up scowling and 
muttering. A rustling, rushing noise was heard: the old woman 
disappeared never to be seen again. 

(To be continued) 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 
By Dr. Cuas. H. S. Davis 


The Berlm Archaeological Society, engaged in excavations 
on the site of Pergamon, in Asia Minor, has succeeded in unearth- 
ing the remains of a great sanctuary on a temple of Demeter. 
Many inscriptions deciphered by Dr. W. Dorpfeld, have defi- 
nitely established the origin of the temple. It was built about 
262 B.c. in honor of Boa, the mother of the Attalid dynasty. A 
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vestibule was added in Roman times. Inside the sanctuary 
were altars dedicated to Hermes, Asklepios, Helios, Zeus and 
others, as well as a number of inscriptions. A marble altar 
was dedicated “‘To the Unknown Gods,” a confirmation of the 
famous passage in St. Paul’s Areopagus speech. There were 
also found fragments of a statue dedicated to Demeter, a relief 
representing the goddess standing near an altar holding a torch 
in her left hand, of a statue of Aesculapius, heads of Hermes atid 
Eros, and four Roman portrait heads—of Augustus, of the elder 
Agrippina, of a lady of the time of the Emperor Trajan, and one 
which may represent Tiberius. 


* * * * 


Two miles south of the present town of Jericho, the archaeolo- 
gists of the German Oriental Society have discovered ruins which 
they consider to be those of the palace of Herod, the last of the 
kings of Judea, who was in power in the reign of Augustus. The 
building discovered is of vast extent, one room being a hundred 
feet long and fifty wide, and there are a hundred subterranean 
cells. The story of King Herod’s being so bloody as to massacre 
all the male infants in his kingdom in order to make sure of 
killing Jesus is very improbable from the historical point of 
view; but from the allegorical point of view it bears a singular 
likeness to an episode in the story of Krishna. On Hindu temples 
may be seen sculptured representations of the flight of the infant 
Keishna in the hands of his foster-father, to escape from the 
cruel tyrant, Kansa, while in the caves of Elephanta the inno- 
cents are shown as being slain. 


* * * * 


'. Professor Garstang’s recent discoveries at Meroe, in Egypt, 
include a high altar of the great Temple of Ammon, with two 
terra-cotta tables of offering lying on the ground before it, 
where they must have been placed just before the destruction 
of the city. An inscribed tablet, containing prayers for protec- 
tion from injury, was found near by. The altar, four feet high, 
and four feet broad, is of black stone, and the sides are sculptured 
with reliefs of Horus and Thuth Anubis, the Nile deities, the 
Queen.and the King. The King is kneeling, with the High Priest 
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standing in front of him, offering an oblation. The altar could 
be seen on entering the eastern pylon. A secret chamber was 
discovered a hundred yards distant behind the sanctuary, in 
which probably the oracle was worked. 


* * * * 


Dealing with the light thrown on early Spartan history by 
the recent excavations, Mr. M.S. Thompson, at a recent meeting 
of the British School of Archaeology, at Athens, pointed out 
that the prevailing view that early Sparta was inartistic and 
uncultured, as compared with other Greek communities, must 
be largely modified in view of the example of Laconian art of the 
eighth and seventh centuries B.c. now brought to light. Three 
periods of Spartan culture may be distinguished. In the earliest, 
extending from the Dorian invasion to about 800 B.c., the exist- 
ence of foreign trade is indicated by the abundance of amber. 
During the next two centuries the finest specimens of Spartan 
art were protiuced, and numerous examples of carved ivories 
reveal intercourse with the East. After 600 B.c. a period of 
decadence begins, and most of the extant accounts of Spartan 
“history” and life, all written from an Athenian or Ionian 
standpoint, relate to this epoch. 


* * * * 


The Imperial Geographical Society at St. Petersburg has 
welcomed Colonel Kozloff on his return from central Mongolia, 
where he has passed two years in the neighborhood of Kuku Nor 
or Blue Sea. He has brought back a surprising collection of 
records, worked metals, and implements from the buried city of 
Chara-Choto, the capital of a Mongolian nation overthrown seven 
centuries ago by Chinese. The expedition entered the desert at 
Kiachta on the Russo-Chinese frontier just south of Lake Baikal, 
whence the camel train departed in December, 1907. After cross- 
ing the desert they reached the Edsingol, which flows north from 
the Nan-Shan Mountains, and opened relations with the chief 
of a monastery of the Turgouts. Kozloff gained permission 
to excavate on the site of Chara-Choto and to make the journey 
through the Turgout territory to Lake Kuku. The city lies 
at an altitude of twenty-seven hundred feet. The excavations 
gave rich finds in books, manuscripts, metal and paper money, 
utensils and objects of art. Ten cases, of thirty-eight pounds 
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each, were collected. The Turgouts say that their ancestors, 
when they first came, found the ruins in the same state as 
today. Onthe return journey the Russians opened a tomb near 
the city and found an entire library of books, manuscripts and 
Buddhist sacred pictures on linen, on thin silk and on parchment. 


* * * * 


The excavation of a prehistoric site near Lianokladhi, in the 
valley of the Spercheios, in Northern Greece, under the auspices 
of the British School at Athens, show three clearly marked strata 
that could be distinguished in the deposit, which probably indi- 
cate three distinct settlements, perhaps by people of quite differ- 
ent races. The lowest stratum contained neolithic hand-made 
pottery, with decoration in red on a white ground. This is 
similar to, though not identical with, pottery in Thessaly, 
Phocis and Northern Boeotia. The motives of the ornamenta- 
tion are clearly local, and the technique is peculiar. Apparently, 
the whole of the vase was first covered with a thick, white slip, 
over which a coat of bright red paint was applied; then the red 
paint was scraped away with a sharp instrument in broad stripes 
or zig-zag pattern, so that the white slip appeared below. The 
second stratum contained pottery, likewise hand-made, entirely 
covered with a slightly lustrous black or dark-brown paint. ¢ In 
the third, or uppermost stratum, the excavators found a kind 
of pottery hitherto unknown, with peculiar geometric designs 
in black paint. This, too, is hand-made. At the same level a 
prehistoric house of irregular shape was uncovered, with six 
clay Nithoi still in position. No metal objects were found on 
the site, but flint implements were found in all three strata. 


* * * * 


M. Paul Pelliot, the explorer and archaeologist, whose return 
from Chinese Turkestan with an immense’ treasure of ancient 
art and manuscripts, has béen honored with a prize by the 
French Academy, has told a curious anecdote of how he secured 
the most valuable part of his booty, consisting of some six. 
thousand manuscripts of the Nestorian period. He had heard 
that a Taoist priest, in the neighborhood of Twangwan, who 
was living in a cave, had, in digging through a wall, come upon 
an immense quantity of old relics, statues and manuscripts, 
which had evidently been hidden away there centuries ago, and 
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were in a remarkable state of preservation. But the natives 
did not attach much importance to the discovery. It was a 
great distance from the place where the explorer was staying, 
but he resolutely undertook the journey through what was to 
him an entirely unknown district. There were no roads what- 
ever, and he simply had to travel along at hazard to find the 
hermit. At last he found the priest, who received him very 
kindly, and who was quite delighted that a total stranger should 
come to visit him. Of his ‘manuscripts and ancient treasures 
however, he thought very little. He showed them to his visitor 
without any hesitation, and was surprised at his idea of carrying 
some of them away. ‘‘Take what you like,” he said, ‘but do 
not let the Government people know what you are carrying. 
They might think that it was something precious.” M. Pelliot 
promised to be very discreet. He spent a month in the hermit’s 


cave, examined all the manuscripts, and selected about six 


thousand, which he stowed away with his baggage, and safely 
got them to the nearest seaport. The manuscripts have been 
made over to the National Library. 


* * * * 


The first thorough exploration of the famous church of St. 
John of the Studium is being made by the Russian Archeological 
Society, which is bringing to light the remains of ancient build- 
ings, one of which is thought to be a temple of classical times, as 
well as sculptured stones, bas-reliefs and ancient tombs. An 
English archeologist is investigating the church of St. Irene, 
hitherto so difficult of access, and the remains of the Byzantine 
palaces on the Marmora are also to be submitted to his research. 
This modern spirit is shown, too, by the magnificent recent 
additions to the Museum galleries and the care with which its 
treasures of Turkey are guarded. 


* * * * 


Professor Garstang, who is excavating in Egypt, has discov- 
ered on the site of the ancient Meroe a sun temple of Egamenes, 
mentioned by Diodorus. The structure is of great interests 
and shows Greek influence. The building, which also include, 
a sanctuary lined with enameled tiles, contains sculptures repre- 
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senting King Egamenes’s victories and a triumphal procession. 
A list of the tribes in the districts of the southern Sudan is also 
given. 

* * * * 

The thirteenth and fourteenth parts of Prof. Morris Jastrow’s 
“Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens,” is devoted prin- 
cipally to a discussion of the future by the heavenly bodies. 
The determination of the future by the heavenly bodies was a 
pseudo-science in the hands of the priests. In his introduction 
to the discussion, Prof. Jastrow points out that the theory on 
which this pseudo-science rested was the belief in the corre- 
spondence of heaven and earth: that to the divisions of the world, 
its lands, mountains, etc., correspond similar divisions in heaven, 
the latter being the original which is reflected, so to speak, in 
the things of earth. If, therefore, one can understand the 
heavenly things, one may explain and foreshadow the earthly. 
He notes, in the discussion, that the earlier observations of the 
heavenly bodies, which we can trace back at least to the time 
of Gudea, about 2700 B.c. are merely astrological, their purpose 
being to determine what is to happen to the king and the country. 
About 700 B.c. we find the beginnings of astronomy, as these 
observations result in a perception that the movements of the 
heavenly bodies are governed by laws. So out of a religious 
superstition grows gradually a science; but it is not until the 
time of the Selucids that a real astronomy can be said to have 
come into existence. 


* * * * 


Professor Garstang has made a preliminary report of his dis- 
coveries last year in Egypt. The objects found belong to the 
second, sixth, eleventh, twelfth and eighteenth dynasties and to 
the Ptolemaic period. Archaic real impressions furnish new 
material for the chronology of the kings of the second and third 
dynasties. The opening of several hundred tombs of the fifth and 
sixth dynasties provides a series of well-established types of ob- 
jects of that period. An undisturbed tomb of the sixth dynasty 
contained a coppersmith’s crucible, melting-pot, dishes, knife- 
blades, chisels, etc. Worked vases of alabaster formed the 
principal discovery of the eleventh dynasty; while two bronze 
daggers were the most important objects from the twelfth 
dynasty. A large tomb of the eighteenth dynasty, consisting 
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of several vaulted chambers, yielded some interesting gold jew- 
elry, a rare figure vase of alabaster in which the handle is in the 
form of a child, and a terra-cotta vase in the shape of a kneeling 
girl, with a child upon her back and a drinking-horn on her knee. 


* * * * 


At the last general meeting of the Archeological Institute 


‘ of America, Prof. Albert T. Clay, of the University of Penn- 


sylvania, read a paper on “Babylonian Bookkeeping.’’ More 
than eighteen.thousand tablets and fragments belonging to the 
administrative department of the temple of Enlil were found 
during the excavations of the University of Pennsylvania at 
Nippur, conducted by Dr. J. P. Peters (1889-90) and Dr. J. H. 
Haynes (1893-96). The latter found some of the tablets in the 
very position in which they were left when the archive room 
was destroyed; some were reclining against each other, like a 
shelf of leaning books in an ill-kept library of today. They were 
dated in the reigns of the foreign dynasty known as the Kassite, 
which ruled over Babylonia during the greater portion of the 
second millennium before Christ. While thousands of temple 
archives have been found elsewhere in Babylonia, of earlier as 
well as later periods, these tablets, perhaps better than others, 
enable us to reconstruct the ancient system of Babylonian book- 
keeping. The archives include records which deal with the 
administration of the temple, under which palace, city, and 
state affairs were conducted. They include receipts of taxes 
or rents from Nippur, neighboring towns, and outlying districts 
about the city. With this revenue commercial transactions 
were conducted whereby a profit was gained. These include 
records of loans of animals, grain and other temple property, 
and a large number of inventories which show at stated times 
the existing state of affairs. A great many records refer to 
salary and other payments to the storehouse officials, as well as 
to a host of functionaries in connection with the temple, palace 
and state affairs. On the whole, the documents show how the 
institution was maintained, and how carefully the administrative 
affairs were conducted, not unlike modern institutions of a 
similar character. 
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The Harvard excavations at Samaria last year were under 
the charge of Dr. G. A. Reisner. The space south, southeast 
and southwest of the platform has been explored. Three great 
buildings have been recognized: a temple erected by Herod 
the Great, a reconstruction of this building by the Romans, and 
on the rock below all the other masonry the outline of a Hebrew 
building, believed to be the palace of Omri and Ahab. The 
space occupied by the palace has not yet all been dug over. 
On the lower terraces, south of the palace just mentioned, many 
other walls of Hebrew buildings were found. The Herodian 
gateway on the western side of the city was also explored. It 
is flanked on north and south by two large circular towers, one 
of which was dug out. The tower seems to be of Greek origin, 
restored by the Romans, and rests apparently on the site origi- 
nally occupied by a Hebrew tower. An important building on 
the eastern side of the hill near the village was also explored 
to the level of the Roman floor. Several of the monolithic 
columns of this building were in position, most of the shaft 
projecting above the soil. Below the Roman level are very 
massive walls, which seem to be of Hebrew origin. Of smaller 
objects found were masses of Greek and Roman pottery, mainly 
fragmentary, inscribed Rhodian jar handles, fragmentary Greek, 
Roman and Hebrew inscriptions, coins, chiefly Roman, and part 
of a cuneiform inscription. 

* * * * 
o 

The ninth part of the “Assyrian and Babylonian Letters, 
belonging to the Kouyunjik Collection of the British Museum,” 
edited by Prof. R. F. Harper, has been issued from the University ° 
of Chicago Press. Professor Harper has published in all nine 
hundred and seventy-four letters, bearing alike on the political, 
religious and social conditions of Assyria in the period of her 
greatest glory. The letters form part of the great royal library 
discovered in the ruins of Nineveh by Layald about fifty years 
ago, and indicate that the palace within which the library was 
housed was also the official depository of the historical archives 
of the country. The ninety-eight letters in this volume deal 
largely with political events, and among them are some which 
illustrate the relations existing between Babylonia and Assyria 
in the reign of Ashurbanabal (668-626 B.c.). A tenth part is in 
preparation. 
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Prof. Herman V. Hilprecht, of the Department of Archaeology 
of the University of Pennsylvania, announced that he had found 
among the tablets from the “Temple Library” of Nippur, a 
remarkable fragment containing a portion of the “ Babylonian 
Deluge Story,” this being, he says, the oldest extant reference 


to that event in writing, antedating the Bible narrative of the . 


deluge by at least one thousand years. Scholars are not disposed 
to accept without question ,Professor Hilprecht’s assertion that 
he has found the “‘oldest”’ version of the Babylonian deluge story. 
Professor Hilprecht dates his tablet between 2100 B.c. and 2900 
B.c. However, this date is purely conjectural, as the new tablet, 
a mere fragment of twelve broken lines, is not dated. Dr. Morris 
Jastrow makes the point that Professor Schell’s interpretation of 
the tablet of the eleverth year of King Ammizaduka of the Ham- 
murabi dynasty, now in Mr. J. P. Morgan’s collection of antiq- 
uities, is older than the Hilprecht tablet. Professor Hilprecht’s 
translation of the fragment consists chiefly of bracketed portions, 
which represent his restorations. If we remove the bracketed 
portions, there remain less than twenty words, and these add 
nothing to what was previously known to scholars from the 
fragments of Ashurbanapal’s library. Professor Barton of Bryn 
Mawr College, says that the scholarship which Professor Hilprecht 
manifested in his translation of the text of his table was hardly 
worthy of a first-year student in Hebrew, and that the restora- 
tions which he made in case of filling in broken lines were purely 
conjectural, so that the chances of his interpretations being 
correct were only about one in one hundred. “In the second 
place,” he said, ‘‘ Dr. Hilprecht claims that the table was written 
some time between 2137 and 2005 B.c. Any student of the 
Oriental languages could tell from even a casual examination 
that the dialect in which the tablet is written belongs to a wholly 
later period, and that instead of the real date of the tablet being 
that of the time alleged it really belongs several centuries later. 
In the third place, when Dr. Hilprecht claims that this belongs 
to a priestly document, his allegation is based upon a mistrans- 
lation of the Babylonian text, which, in turn, rests upon a mis- 
understanding of the Hebrew text and upon the pure, unbridled 
imagination of the translator.” 
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ANCIENT METHODS OF BURIAL IN THE YAKIMA 
VALLEY, WASHINGTON 


By Haran I. Smita 


Rock Slide Graves.—The rock slides on the hill and canon 
slides as in the region to the north, had been frequently used as 
burial places. The graves are found from top to bottom. Some 
of them seem very old, others were proven to be recent by the 
character of the objects found in them. The skeletons were in 
or on the ground and the rocks of the slide had been piled or 
caused to slide over them, the skeleton being buried one to 
five or six or even ten feet deep. In some cases the rock seemed 
to have sunk as the body decayed, in others they formed a pile 
as if to mark the grave. Some graves were marked with sticks. 
In others, probably always the older graves, sticks were not 
seen, having doubtless decayed. One of the graves found rifled 
seventy-five feet above the little flat at the edge of the north of 
Naches River, about a mile and a half above its mouth, seemed 
to be wailed up with rocks like a well and slabs of a broken canoe, 
part of which had been thrown out, surrounded a few of the dis- 
turbed bones. The skeletons were always in a flexed position 
and objects were found to have been placed in some of these 
graves. 

Spinden states that cemeteries are readily located by the 
heaps of river-worn or rock-slide boulders piled over the graves 
in the Nez Perce country. They are usually on the first bench 
above the river bottom, and are found near the traditional 
village sites, from which they can be seen. The more common 
method of disposing of the dead there, was by burial in the 
ground, especially on stony hillsides, and covering the graves 
with stones to keep off the wild animals. This seems to have 
been the prevailing method throughout the whole Columbia 
region of which this is a part. 

Rock slide graves were sometimes made in basaltic cliffs in 
the Nez Perce region. One of these is known to have been used 
in recent times from the presence of a Lewis and Clark Medal, 
and graves marked by pieces of upright cedar and covered by 
large piles of stone are reported by Spinden on the east bank of 
Snake River, beside the mouth of Grand Ronds. 
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Indian graves filled up with stones are numerous in the vicinity 
of Mr. Turner’s home, according to Mr. J. S. Cotton. Mr. 
Turner told him that all the graves that had been excavated 
contained bones in a greatly decayed condition, which suggested 
to him that they were very old. These graves, like the other . 
remains of the vicinity, have been in the same condition since 
about 1874. 

The terraces may have been made to facilitate reaching rock 
slide graves in the same slide; while the pits which were found 
in the slides walled up on the outer sides like balconies, with 
the rocks that apparently came both from the pits and the dis- 
turbed slide above them, have been considered as rifled graves 
or graves from which the burials had been removed. 

The following quotation may refer to rock slide pits: 

“In the eastern part of Marion County, Oregon, there stands 
an isolated and most strikingly regular and beautiful butte some 
three hundred feet in height and covering nearly a section of 
land. It was fringed about its base, at the time of which I 
write, with fir groves, but its sides and well rounded and spacious 
top were devoid of timber, except a few old and spreading oaks, 
and perhaps a half dozen gigantic firs, whose weighty limbs were 
drooping with age. A meridian section line passes over the 
middle of this butte, and four sections corner near itstop. While 
running this line and establishing these corners in 1851, I ob- 
served many semi-circular walls of stone, each enclosing space 
enough for a comfortable seat, and as high as one’s shoulder 
when in a sitting posture, upon cross-sticks as high as the knee, 

. and the older white residents said the Indians made them, 
but for what purpose they could not say. I became a witness 
to the use, and was particularly impressed with the fitness for 
what I saw. Indians from the North and South traveling that 
way, generally camped upon the banks of the Aiqua Creek, a 
rapid stream of pure, cold water, just issued from the mountains 
upon the plain. The butte was near, and this they ascended 
and, taking seats within the stone sanctuaries, communed in 
silence with the Great Spirit. Bowing the head upon the hands 
and resting them upon the knees for a few moments, then sitting 
erect and gazing to the West over the enchanting valley inter- 
spersed with meadow, grove and stream,... The Catholics 
have purchased it and erected upon its summit an awe-inspiring 
cathedral, and there upon Mount Angel, as they have named it 
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The Indians’ name for this grand mount . . . was Tap- 

a-lam-a-ho, signifying in our language Mount of Communion; 
the plain to the West Chek-ta, signifying beautiful or enchant- 
ing.” 
Possibly the burials in the domes of volcanic ash and those in 
the rock slides are practically the results of a common motive 
by the same people in the same time, and the differences due 
simply to the difference in the character of the nearby topog- 
raphy and the relative convenience of securing the material 
to cover the graves. This idea is strengthened by information 
given me by Mr. W. H. Hindshaw who stated that from sixteen 
to thirty miles above the mouth of Snake River, where it cuts 
through canons, there are rock burial heaps immediately above 
flood level and burials in the flood sand below, both of which he 
found to contain human bones and implements. He also stated 
that graves are found on the bluff overlooking the river. One 
was curbed with the remains of a cedar canoe. The grave had 
a bottom of planks and a cover over the body—that of a small 
child—which was wrapped in a fur, apparently a beaver’s skin. 
There was a number of beads and brass buttons and a large 
fragment of the shell of the Schizethcerus nuttallii, which must 
have come from the coast. 

Cremation Circles—Rings of stone were also seen and on 
excavation within them cremated human remains were found 
usually several in each circle. In some cases the ring was irregu- 
lar, and in others assumed the form of a rectangle. None of 
them are known to be recent. In such places dentalium shells, 
flat shell beads and shell ornaments were usually seen. Mr. 
Teit says rings of sténes were also put on top of graves in Thomp- 
son River region. Along the Columbia, below the mouth of 
the Snake, vaults or burial houses like those found among the 
Upper Chinook were used. A somewhat similar method was 
observed even among the Nez Perce. This suggests that the 
cremation circles, here described, may be the caved-in remains 
of earth-covered burial lodges, built somewhat on the plan of 
the semi-underground winter houses. : 


RESEARCHES OF THE ST. JOSEPH UNIVERSITY OF 
BEYROUTH 


By JosEPH OFFORD 
Member of the Associajione Archeolojica di Roma 


The Université of Saint Joseph at Beyrouth has now pub- 
lished the record volume of Mélanges written by the professors 
at the “Faculté orientale’’ of the College. Pére Mallon gives a 
further installment of his history of “Une école de savants 
Egyptiens au moyen age,” this time studying the chief Coptic 
Grammarians of Cairo mostly in the fourteenth century. Espe- 
cially the famous Abou Saker Ibn-ar-Raheb, from one of whose 
inedited philological treatises long extracts are given. A more 
than usually useful vocabulary, giving the Arabic meanings of 
Coptic words, is that of Abouel Barakat, because instead of con- 
fining his work to words in the liturgical books and the Scriptures, 
as with almost all Coptic lexicographers, he imposes no limits to 
his researches, and commencing with the titles of the Deity de- 
scends down to the meanest animals, and collects all words, both 
scientific and vulgar, as Pére Mallon says, more in the spirit of 
the French Encylopaedists than of an Egyptian medizvalist. 
He was at times both a priest and a medical man and during 
part of his career acted as secretary to the Sultan Baibars. 
He: died in a:p. 1363, leaving his Scala Magno in ten books and 
thirty-two chapters, containing all the knowledge as to all words 
and their meanings an erudite Egyptian could obtain at his era. 
Manuscripts more or less complete of the work are at Paris, 
London, Oxford, Manchester and Rome. There is one at Cairo, 
Number 1492M, in the Library of the Coptic Patriarch, and may 
be consulted there. 


Another of these authors was Aboii Ishad, and Pére Mallon- 
prints in Arabic and in translation a curious introduction by- 


him to his Scala Rimée. An important essay by P. L. Cheikho 
endeavors to complete the list of the Bishops of Mount Sinai. 
Some fourteen of these were known, but a new Arabic manu- 
script preserved in the Mount Sinai convent of St. Catherine 
and written in a.p. 1710 much amplifies the list. 

The most valuable contributions in the volume of Mélanges 
is the further list and edition of new Greek and Latin inscriptions 
from Syria by the Abbé Louis Jalabert. The chief text is a 
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dedication to the Emperor Julian, found near Beyrouth; but 
the most useful part of the’ work is the account of all known 
ancient inscription concerning the worship Serapis in Syria. 
The Serapis cult at one time obtained a certain vogue in Syria, 
as in the other part of the Roman world, a fact not surprising 
when it is remembered what intimate relations existed between 
Syria and Egypt; but, strange to say, epigraphic evidence of 
this is very scanty, and the Abbé Jalabert can only collect some 
eight texts and one of these relating to certain recluses or temple 
residents in the shrine of Jupiter at Bztoceia does not mention 
Serapis; but from the similar title applied to these personages 
to that used to what are called the ‘“ Recluses’’ of the Serapeum 
at Memphis, the Abbé Jalabert thinks that the cult of Serapis 
must have been united with that of Jupiter at the Syrian Temple. 





A SEMITIC DISCOVERY IN ROME 
By WitiraM Freperic Bape, Pu.D. 


While a pavilion was in course of construction on the Jani- 


culum in Rome, ten years ago, workmen unearthed an inscrip- 


tion that made mention of Syrian deities. Among them was 
Hadad and Jupiter Maleciabrudes. The latter is believed to 
have been the local Baal of the town of Jabruda in Syria, Roman- 
ized into a Jupiter. After inspecting the finds the archaeologist 
P. Gauckler ventured the guess that the remains of a Syrian 
temple would be found under the débris on the slope of the hill. 
Excavations were undertaken by M. Darier, and the results 
have fully substantiated Gauckler’s admirable intuition. The 
work of exploring the site is still in progress, but the finds that 
have already been made are quite remarkable. The ruins show 
that two Syrian temples were successively erected on the Jani- 


culum, one during the second half of the second century a.p., 


the other about the beginning of the fourth century a.p. The 
first was destroyed by fire. It was still standing in the year 
240 B.c., when Trebonius Sossianus made a votive offering of a 
statue of Jupiter Heliopolitanus; but the chief interest centres 
in the second temple whose walls are found in part superimposed 
upon those of the first. It formed an oblong about a hundred 
feet long by thirty wide. There was a separate tricellular sanct- 
uary at each end with a large court between. In the central 
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cell at the western end was found a triangular altar with a half 
moon cavity on the side of approach. Under the absidal niche 
where the statue of the god sat enthroned was found an ossuary 
with a human skull. Recent excavations in Palestine by Sellin, 
Macalister and Schumacher have shown how common was the 
Semitic practice of offering a human sacrifice in connection with 
the founding of a sanctuary. In all probability the object of 
these sacrifices was to secure a genius loci, or guardian spirit 
of the place, or to appease a spirit supposedly controlling the 
locality.. The finding of the skull, therefore, strongly points 
to a human sacrifice in connection with the founding of the 
temple. If this is the right explanation we must assume that 
it took place without the knowledge of the Roman authorities. 
The headless sitting statue of the presumed Heliopolitan Jove, 
or Baal, was found buried in the same cell. The remains bear 
some resemblance to certain statues of Pluto. 

The most remarkable discoveries, however, were made in the 
triplicate sanctuary of the eastern end. In one of the side cells 
was found an almost perfectly preserved and beautiful statue 
of a rude adolescent Dionysus, with remains of gilding on the 
face. It is composed of Parian marble and probably belongs to 
the first century a.p. Its condition and the place where it was 
found seem to indicate that it was hastily buried by the priests 
on one of those occasions when pagan temples of the fourth 
century began to be exposed to iconoclastic raids that marked 
the early progress of Christianity. This fate of the hammer 
seems actually to have overtaken one statue that probably 
served as a deity in the apsis of the main cell of the east-end 
sanctuary. It is a basalt statue of an Egyptian king, tenta- 
tively dated by Naville about 350 B.c. The name was carefully 
erased before it was promoted to the rank of deity in this Syrian 
temple. The adytum in which the trunk, head and fragments 
were found forms an irregular octagon, with the end point toward 
the east. The excavation of the floor of the chamber yielded 
a prize such as seldom gladdens the heart of an excavator. 
Within a triangular hollow structure of masonry, having equi- 
lateral sides of about seven feet each, was found a smaller rect- 
angular cavity covered with three flat stones. Bedded at the 
bottom lay a bronze statuette about a foot and a half in length. 
The head was turned toward the east point of the triangle, 
which in turn pointed toward the eastern angle of the octagonal 
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chamber. The image seems intended to be that of a goddess. 
It is wrapped like a mummy, and a serpent is coiled around it 
in such a way that the tail begins under the feet and the head 
appears over the head of the image. In the depressions between 
the serpent’s coils had been placed seven hen’s eggs, of which 
the shells lay scattered about. It is evident that we have to deal 
here with the remains of a dedicatory rite. There is some reason 
to think that something was poured over the image, perhaps 
the blood of the human victim. This, however, is mere con- 
jecture, except that the finding of the skull strongly points to a 
human sacrifice in connection with the dedication of the temple. 
It is difficult to say what the statue represents. Although Pro- 
fessor Lanciani thinks that a similar one was discovered here a 
century or more ago, nothing like it is now to be found in any 
museum. In all probability we have to deal with a later form 
of Astarte or Atargatis, the feminine counterpart of the Baal 
worshipped here as sun-god. A Candelabra, found on the same 
site by Fea in 1803, and now in the Louvre, strengthens this 
supposition. It bears on one side of the base a representation 
of the sun-god, with seven rays on his head; on the second the 
figure of a young woman crowned with a moon crescent, so as 
to give the effect of horns, and on the third side a bull image 
appears. This candelabra undoubtedly formed part of the fur- 
niture of this temple in which the mystic triangle is everywhere 
present, even the cells, niches and statues being arranged in 
threes. For biblical archeology and the history of Semitic 
religion in some of its syncretistic forms this discovery is of great 
importance. There can be little doubt that the temple was 
devoted to the worship of a Syrian Baal, in one of the composite 
forms which foreign cults usually assumed in a Roman environ- 
ment. Excavations are to be continued on the same site. 
These may be expected to bring to light perhaps new monuments 
and inscriptions, and the source from which came the water of 
lustration. 
Rome, Italy. 








THE STORY OF THE DELUGE 


PpoFessoR HILPREcHT’s REMARKABLE DIscovERY 





One of the most remarkable dis- 
coveries which has ever been made 
in Assyriology, a discovery which 
redounds greatly to the credit of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and to 
the credit of Prof. H. C. Hilprecht, 
is the finding of an account of the 
Babylonian Deluge which antedates 
any Deluge narrative extant. The 
significance of the discovery is en- 
hanced by the fact that in the most 
important details it agrees remark- 
ably with the Biblical version of the 
Deluge, much more so, in fact, than 
any other cuneiform version thus 
far unearthed. 

Sites View of ths Phaees Yeadon The work of Professor Hilprecht 

of the Deluge. is of fundamental importance for 
the correct determination of the age of Israel’s earliest traditions; 
for the Nippur tablet, upon which the story is written, was 
inscribed before Abraham had left his home in Ur of the Chaldees. 

Upon Professor Hilprecht’s recommendation that his discov- 
eries be made accessible to the scientific world as quickly as 
possible, a paper by him has recently been published by the 
University of Pennsylvania, which bears the title, “‘The Baby- 
lonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. Series D: 
Researches and Treatises. Vol. V. Fasiculus.” From _ this 
paper the following abstract is made: 

Toward the end of October, 1909, while unpacking and examin- 
ing two boxes of cuneiform tablets from the fourth expedition 
of the University of Pennsylvania to Nippur, Professor Hil- 
precht’s attention was attracted by some fragments which pre- 
sented certain peculiarities, and which, unlike the others in the 
boxes, were not written in Sumerian, the ancient sacred language 
of Babylonia, but in the Semitic dialect of the country. This 
fragment was so completely covered with crystals of niter and 
other sediments that, when taken out from its paper wrapper 
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at first only a few cuneiform signs could be recognized. Three 
characters in particular, standing together in the upper section 
of the fragment, were fortunately free from incrustations. The 
words were a-bu-bi, ‘“‘deluge.’’ Professor Hilprecht’s attention 
was naturally aroused. For three continuous weeks he per- 
sonally spent from one to two hours every day endeavoring to 
uncover one cuneiform character after another by removing the 
incrustations and other deposits of hardened dirt without damag- 
ing the writing below, until he had completely deciphered every 
sign. The fragment proved to be a somewhat incomplete but un- 
mistakable account of the Deluge about fifteen hundred years older 

















Front View of the Nippur Version of the Deluge. 
Date, approximately, 2100 B. C. 

than similar fragments obtained from the library of Ashurbanapal 
(668-626 B.c.), and was inscribed more than six hundred years 
before the time generally assigned to Moses, and even before the 
Patriarch Abraham rescued Lot from the hands of Amraphel of 
Shimar and Chedorlaomer of Elam (Genesis 14). Furthermore, in 
its preserved portion it showed a much greater resemblance to the 
Biblical Deluge story than any other fragment yet published. 

The cuneiform text of the fragment contains a portion of the 
divine command to the Babylonian Noah, Ut-na-pishtim, to 
construct a ship and to save life from the all-destroying flood. 
Apart from the tradition of a great flood handed down by the 
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Babylonian priest, Berosus (living between 330 and 250 B.c.), 
but preserved only in extracts by other ancient writers, there are 
fragments of'three distinct Deluge versions in cuneiform writing. 

The first of these is the version from the library of King 
Ashurbanapal (668-626 B.c.), which was restored from a num- 
ber of fragments found in the ruins of Nineveh, and which is 
an Assyrian copy of a Babylonian original. 

The second is a somewhat different version of the Babylonian 
Deluge story and is found on Fragment “D(aily) T(elegraph) 
42,”’ which likewise came from the royal library of Nineveh and 
was inscribed about the same time (c. 650 B.c.). 

The third fragment is that acquired and published by Profes- 
sor Scheil of Paris, and now in the possession of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan. It is dated “in the year when King Ammi-zaduga 
built Dur-Ammi-zaduga at the mouth of the Euphrates,” 7.e., the 
eleventh year of his government; in other words, according to 
Professor Hilprecht’s reduced chronology, about 1868 B.c. 

An examination of the cuneiform text of the Nippur fragment 
and a comparison of this new version of the Babylonian Deluge 
story with the parallel passages of the two Nineveh versions and 
the biblical story have brought out the significant fact that, 
with all due allowance for a general resemblance between the 
three cuneiform versions, the Nippur version of the divine 
announcement of a great flood and the command to build the 
ark differs fundamentally from the two Nineveh versions, and 
agrees most remarkably with the biblical story. This agree- 
ment affects that part of the Pentateuch (Genesis 6: 13-20; 8: 11) 
which Old Testament critics style P. (=Priestly Code) and gen- 
erally regard as having been “compiled in Babylonia about 
500 s.c.” The importance of this new text to theological 
students cannot be overrated. Written as it was about 2100 B.c., 
this new version came into being at a time when the sanctuary 


' of Enlil at Nippur was supreme among the Babylonian temples 


and was the centre of literature. When Hammurabi, the Am- 
taphel of Genesis 14, conquered Rim-Sin of Larsa, the various 
petty Babylonian states constituting, geographically, the ancient 
kingdom of Shumer and Akkad were united politically by the 
conqueror. Babylon on the Euphrates became the metropolis 
of the united empire. After Ammi-ditana, the third successor 
of Hammurabi, Nippur disappears rapidly from history. It : 
Teappears with the rise of the Cassite dynasty in Babylonia, 
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about 1400 B.c., and its sanctuary again rises to hold a conspicu- 
ous place for several centuries. The revival is but the last 
flicker of a fast dying flame: 

In Professor Hilprecht’s opinion the Temple Library at Nippur 
was a most insignificant institution after 1000 B.c., and it flour- 
ished most gloriously before 2000 B:c. The priests of the Cassite 
and Neo-Babylonian periods produced few, if any, original 
literary compositions of value at Nippur, more delighting in the 
statement at the end of their tablets that the text was “a faith- 
ful copy of an old Nippur original.’’ The literary activity of the 
priests was transferred to other centres, like Babylon and Sippar. 
It is therefore evident that the Nippur fragments, antedating the 
two Nineveh versions by fifteen hundred years, represent the old- 
est version of the Babylonian Deluge story in a Semitic transla- 
tion made, doubtless, from a much older Sumerian original. which 
has not yet been discovered, and that the later cuneiform ver- 
sions are different editions of the same story with considerable 
changes, abbreviations and additions. The Deluge story of the 
so-called ‘Priestly Code’’ must form part of the oldest tradi- 
tions of Israel, as Old Testament scholars have pointed out. 

Even the Amarna period (about 1400 B.c.) with its unsettled 
conditions in Palestine, when the influence of Babylonia upon 
the shaping of the government and the religious conceptions of 
Palestine was almost nil, cannot explain its presence in the Old 
Testament. The only period when the oldest version of the 
Deluge story could possibly have entered Canaan was the time 
when Abraham, whom Professor Hilprecht fegards as an his- 
torical personage, left his home on the Euphrates and journeyed 
westward; in other words, the period of the first dynasties of 
Isin and Babylon, of which Hammurabi or Amraphel is the cen- 
tral figure, the time when the Amorites knocked at the gates 
of Babylonia, invaded the country, and soon overthrew the old 
dominion. 

Although the interpretation of the Nippur tablet is by no 
means easy, it can be stated with safety that in accordance 
with the exalted position held by Enlil in the old Babylonian 
pantheon as “father of the gods,” it was in all probability Enlil 
himself who warned Ut-na-pishtin to take refuge in an ark. 
Here, then, as in the biblical version, the Lord of the Universe 
himself, both causes the Deluge and saves Noah from destruction 
by warning him and ordering the construction of an ark. 
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We present herewith in parallel columns the translation of 
the actual preserved portions of the ancient Nippur version and 
the corresponding passages of the Old Testament according to 
the Hebrew text. The similarity is at once striking, so much 
so, in fact, that the blanks in the Nippur version can easily be 
supplied by the more complete account: 


Nippur Version 
Line 
2: “I will loosen.’’ 


3: “it shall sweep (or ‘take’) away all 
men together;”’ 

4: “life (?) before the deluge cometh 
forth.” 

5: (over) ‘‘as many as there are, I will 
bring overthrow, destruction, annihila- 
tion.” 


6: “build a great ship and” 
7: “total height shall be its structure;”’ 


8: “it shall be a eae, boat carrying 
what has been corel of like 


9: “with a strong roof over it.” 


10: (the boat) “‘which thou shalt make,” 


11: “instead of a number” 


12: “and family” 


Biblical Version 
(Genesis 6:13-20 : 7211.) 

7-11: “all the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up, and the windows of heaven 
were open 

6, 11: “behold, I will destroy them with 
the earth.” 

18: “but with thee I will establish my 
covenant.’ 

17: “and behold I do bring the deluge 
upon the earth, to destroy all flesh, wherein 
is the breath of life, from under heaven; 
everything that is on earth shall perish.”” 

14: ‘“‘make thee an ark... .” 

15: “and thus thou shalt make it... and 
thirty cubits its height.”’ 

16: “A roof shalt thou make to the ark, 
in its (entire) length thou shalt cover it; and 
the door of the ark shalt thou set in the side 
thereof; (with) lower, second and third stories 
shalt thou make it.’ 

1 “And from every living thing, from 
all flesh, two from everything shalt thou bring 
into the ark, to keep them alive with thee; 
they shall be male and female.” 

20: ‘“(two) from the birds instead of a 
number thereof; (two) from the beasts in- 
stead ofa number thereof; (two) from every- 
thing creeping on the ground instead of a 
number thereof;”’ 

18, b: “and thou shalt come into the ark» 
thou and th sons, and thy wife, and thy sons 
wives with thee. 


—Scientific American. 
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